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For the Companion. 


“MAMMA.” 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
By Marion Harland. 
“Do you suppose mamma will come into tne housewife; an expert seamstress and economist; 
* feared God; honored as a king her husband; 
served as princes and princesses the children she 
had given him. 


earefulness for twenty-six years. 
She had borne six children, all of whom were | 





room that evening?’ 

“TI hope not; for her sake as well as our own. 
She is always miserably ill at ease.”’ 

“It is very different with papa. I am proud 
to introduce him everywhere and at all times.”” 

“Mamma is a good woman, Carry.” 

“One of the best and dearest in the world, 
Kate.”’ 

“But hopelessly behind the age—and us.” 

“Don’t enlarge upon that point, dear. She is 
socially and ssthetically impracticable;’’ and the 
speaker’s voice shuddered as at the scratch of 
steel upon glass. “‘It hurts me to admit it. I 
cannot divest myself of the faucy that there is 
undutifulness in my mortification, when I grow 
cold and hot by turns in watching what she 
would call her ‘company mauners.’ ”’ 

‘Not a word more, Carry, or I shall confess 
my own shameful lack of moral courage. This 
whole discussion is worse thau unprofitable. 
Mamma is mamma! All our wishing and talk- 
ing cannot transform her into our refined and 
gracious ideal matron. The best we can hope 
for, is to keep her in the background when there 
are those present who would be unfavorably im- 
pressed by her solecisms.”’ 

The twin-sistérs — blondes, with fair, fluffy 
hair, blue eyes and softly-tinted cheeks, delicate 
of feature and vivacious of speech—sat at the 
library-table, folding and directing invitations to 
their twenty-first birthday party. In the dia- 
logue above recorded, there was not a touch of 
asperity or ill-humor. As a rule, they were in 
tLerough seeorda wit ous apather, ort suited the 
comfortably-padded, perfumed world in which 
they lived as well as it suited them. 

But the attractive, perfumed, self-seeking world 
had made them supercilious and cold-hearted. 
It had shrivelied the love of their childhood for their 
mother, until it was so faint and weak that it 
could not accept and overlook her faults of edu- 
cation and of etiquette. The remembrance of 
her loving care and of her sacrifices for them 
was forgotten. They had ceased to “honor” 
her whom to honor is a Divine benediction and 
a blessing. 

The adjoining room was ‘‘papa’s sanctum.” 
Eben Barrett, the successful merchant, pre- 
ferred to call it his ‘‘den.’’ Here he enjoyed 
his evening cigar over book and newspaper, 
wrote letters .that could not be postponed until 
business-hours, and chatted with his grown-up 
son, who was his business-partner, and with 
such favorite cronies as were admitted to the 
family apartments. The den was obscure by 
day, receiving light from a solitary window 
opening upon a narrow alley and the blank 
wall of the next house. : 

A woman was now lying upon the sofa just 
beyond the library-door; a sallow, meagre 
woman, angular in outline, with faded eyes 
and cheeks. Her hands, bony, with large 
knuckles, lay idly upon the front of such a black 
merino gown as a busy housewife would wear 
about her morning work. Her daughters wore|ter had grown away from her mentally. The | 
embroidered peignoirs a Ja Watteau, sheer, dainty | friction of other minds had brightened and de- 
ruffles falling over their pretty hands. veloped the powers of a naturally excellent intel- 

Mrs. Barrett had a headache, and was giving | lect; the exigencies of business had drawn him 
herself the rare indulgence of a lounge in the | into competition that was in itself an education. | 
quietest room in the great house. The pleasant| The discovery had not troubled her seriously. | 
ripple of talk in the library had soothed rather | He was the stronger vessel. St. Paul and nature 
than disturbed her, until it had turned so sud-| taught her to look up to him. So long as he} 
denly upon herself that she was stunned into | loved her, liked to have her sit near him in the 
stillness. Nor could she move at once when the | evenings, the Argand burner that illumined his 
sisterly prattle wandered to other subjects. book or letters shedding light upon her mend- 

‘Mamma is mamma!’ “Hopelessly behind | ing-basket, she was content. 
the age—and us!’’ ‘Keep her in the back-! Her children filled, colored, glorified her life. 
ground!’’ ‘Papa is so different!” | Being shy, undemonstrative and unlearned, she 

These sentences were the precipitate of the | could not have put this into words, but surely 
whirl of thought in which ‘‘esthetically,”’ “im-| they must have known it. Her husband’s wealth, 
practicable,” “‘ideal matron,” “‘solecisms,”’ float- | their own personal endowments of beauty, in- 
ed as insoluble and confusing particles. | telligence and tact, had opened tothem the doors 

In her girlhood such terms were not in the| of the “best society’’—a fact that elated, but did 
mouths of women. She had been too busy since | not surprise, her. They deserved the highest | 
to pick them up. Married at twenty to a bus | places the world could give—being, as we have | 
man, who had his fortune*to make, she had, as | said, royal in themselves. In her quiet way, she 
she would have phrased it, ‘‘kept up her end of | enjoyed seeing their social triumphs. 
the log.”’ She was country-bred, industrions and) Her daughters had smiled at her “company | 
conscientious. Eben was ambitions. It was to; manners.” She had done her best—it appeared 
please and help him that she worked as diligently now, iu the wrong direction. As by a flash ‘of 
at home as he did abroad; had risen early, Iain lightning through a riven roof, she saw that in 


























down late, and eaten the innutritious bread of} service for others, she had forgotten herself, and 
to her hurt. 


“What a draught!’ Carry broke off her work 


alive and healthy. She was a cook and model | to’say. “I will shut the library-door.”’ 


The heavy leaves rolled together, and the back 


room was silent and darker than before. 


“Shut out in the cold!’’ 
The faded lips whispered it, and the heavy 


“MAMMA.” 


Years ago she had seen that her lord and mas-! eyes responded in bitter tears. The mother got 


up, clasping her forehead to steady her thoughts, 


and groped silently from the room, lest “the 


girls’? should suspect they had been overheard. 
As stealthily she crept into the opposite apart- 
ment. The twins spoke of it as “the drawing- 
room.” “It was English and sounded well. 
Mechanics’ wives and smal] tradespeople had 
‘parlors.’ ” 

They had good taste—those sunny-haired sis- 
ters. Their visitors had said so often that the 
newly-furnished rooms were the ‘‘most artistic 
in the city,”’ that it was easy to believe this. All 
that harmony of tint, richness of material, well- 
chosen decorations, could do, contributed to the 
agreeable effectiveness of the whole. 

In the midst of the luxurious space, the nomi- 
nal mistress paused to survey her image in the 
long mirror built into the wall between the front 
windows. Another tall glass in the far depths of 
the carpeted vista repeated and multipled the 
forlorn figure, in scanty black merino, linen col- 
lar and white apron. A chambermaid would 
have been “smarter.” 

Her hair, thin and lustreless, was strained from 
the hollows of temples and cheeks, snd bound 
into a knob at the back of her head. She had 
dressed it in this fashion when the abundance of 





the brown tresses had obliged her to twist them 
snugly and pin them firmly lest they should inter- 
fere with her care of house and babies. She had 
not abated a hairpin for twenty years, and they 
made a bristly show on their own account in the 
lessened knot, fastened, for additional security, 
with a “‘tuck-comb.” 

Her husband, her boys, were used to her looks 
and ways, and Carry and Kate, amiable and 
careless, did not trouble themselves to «alter 
“mamma’s notions.’’ Recalling this, the “im- 
practicable’’ woman should not have marvelled 
that she had never given two thonghts to the un- 
fashionableness of her coiffwre and attire. So 
long as she was clean and neat, and had a “real 
nice”’ silk, and laces for show-occasions, her mind 
was easy. 

“I didn’t s’pose they minded,” she sail aloud 
to the unflattering reflection in the tall mirror. 

Her voice was shallow and dry, the intouations 
crude; very unlike the full, fresh tones and re- 
fined modulations of the prattlers in the library 
over there. A Parisian toilette and fal-e hair 
could not disguise her into the ‘ideal matron.”’ 
The first word and movement would betray her. 
She was forty-six years old, and might have been 
fifty-five, if one had judged from her appear- 
ance. 

“T shouldn’t know where to begin,’’ she said, 
truly, “even if I wasn’t out of the way of study- 
in’. They’re in the right‘of it. I’m too old to be 
learned.”’ 

Poor soul! Ungrammaticul, *‘impracticable”’ in 
her very lament! 

Her next action was characteristic and pa- 
thetic. “It hurts me!’’ Carry had said, with real 
pain in her accent. Since her mother could not 
coufess and ask forgiveness of her child for her 
deficiencies, stil! less atone for the unintentional 
injury two her child's feelings, ste went to the 
kitchen and cooked a sweetbread for her with 
her own hand, and beat up a delicious dessert for 
the “girls’’”’ luncheon. Carry had a weakness 
for sweetbreads—larded—and both were fond of 
‘Neapolitan pudding.” 

That evening Kate tripped into the ‘‘sanctum,” 
where her father and mother were sitting, ex- 
claiming, ‘Papa, Mr. and Mrs. Dalton have 
called. You will come in, won’t you? There’s 
a dear!’ 

Mr. Dalton was a man of mark in the literary 
and political world; his call a compliment Mr. 
Barrett was too shrewd to gainsay. But he 
leaned his head back against his beautiful dangh- 
ter’s shoulder, and smiled teasingly into her eyes. 

“You don’t care to exhibit your plebeian father 
to your distinguished friends?” 

“T do!” she cried, indignantly, kissing the face 
she thonght so handsome. ‘“‘I could not be 
more proud of you if you were a duke! I should 
glory in you if you were a beggar instead of a 
merchant - prince. Mamma, dear, I have told 
Mrs. Dalton that you have a headache. So you 
need not feel obliged to see her. I did not think 
you would care to go in.”’ 

When the two had gone off together, Mrs. Bar- 
rett opened the big ‘‘Webster Unabridged” that 
lay on the dictionary-stand. With unaccustomed 
eyes and tracing finger, she groped her way to 
the word she sought. 

“Solecism.’’ Thena jumble of French, Italian, 
Spanish and Greek, at which she stumbled, and 
skipped for the English beyond. 

“To speak or write incorrectly."’ More Greek. 
“Impropriety in language.” . . . ‘‘Hence, any 

| unfitness, absurdity, or impropriety.”’ . . . ‘The 
‘idea of having committed the slightest solecism 
{in politeness wax agony to him. W. Scott. Syn. 
Barbarism; impropriety ; absurdity.” 

She shut the book. 
| ‘So I am barbarous, improper, absurd, in my 
| children’s eyes!’’ She covered her face with her 
hands, and the hot tears trickled down beneath 
the worn hands. In that position she sat fora 
long hour; then, when the pain was somewhat 
duller, she murmured to herself, “It’s wicked, 
it’s wicked, I s’pose, to say it, bat it seems to 
me the Lord Himself is hard upon us mothers. 
We don’t have no chance in life. What with ba- 
bies, and servants, and housekeepin’, and raisin’ 
‘and sewin’ for children, there’s no time left for 
books and trainin’ of our minds. The first thing 
we know, we're clean out of fashion, and the 
world’s got so furahead of us, it’s jest impossible 
to ketch up with it! He'd ought to serve us like 
He does butterflies and moths,””"—and a sob broke 
from the poor grieved lips,—‘‘yes, let us dic, let 
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us die natural and quiet, as soon as we've done 
our share towards peoplin’ the world.” 

“Papa!” exclaimed a fine boy of twelve, burst- 
ing into the room. 

‘‘He’s in the parlor, Georgy, with company.” 

“Bother! I want him to help me with this ex- 
ample. Kate and Carry are there, too, I sup- 
pose? And Morgan is out,—visiting his girl! 
That’s my luck!” 

He threw himself into his father’s chair, and 
scowled darkly at the rows of figures on the slate. 

“T wish I could be of any use to you, my son!” 
said the mother, piteously. 

He laughed—not unkindly, but to her appre- 
hension, contemptuously. ‘Oh, that’s out of the 
question, of course. But it’s provoking about 
the others.’’ 

He drummed on the slate for a moment. 

“I say, mamma, weren't you educated as Kate 
and Carry are?” 

“No, Georgy, very, very different.’’ 

“TI dare say, now, an example in the Rule of 
Three would be a settler to you?” 

Sore of heart as she was, the poor listener 
siniled faintly. ‘I shouldn’t understand the first 
figure in it.” 

“Nor in reduction?” 

She shook her head. 

“Fractions?” 

Another negative. 

“Then’’—the young logician’s eyes sparkled— 
“such things can’t be soawfully important as the 
teachers try to make us believe. You've got along 
fifty years without them.” 

She tried to explain that a man’s work and 
needs are not a woman's; but she lacked words 
and address to nullify the effect of a living exam- 
ple. 

‘More solecism!”’ she groaned, in mounting to 
the nursery. Hef babies, at least, would not put 
her to shame. She pansed at the threshold of 
the half-open door. Harry, aged ten, was de- 
claiming the poem he was to recite next day at 
school. May, just turned eight, was auditor and 
critic, sitting bolt upright in her little chair, her 
_ doll asleep on her knee. 

“ flonor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble Six Hundred !” 
vociferated the boy, with windmill gesticulation. 

“It’s very pretty,’’ commented the small audi- 
ence. ‘What is it all about?” 

“About a big fight somewhere,’’ rejoined the 
brother. ‘‘Here’s mamma; she can tell us.’’ 

Alas! Mamma, thus abruptly put into tie bal- 
ance, was found wanting to a degree that stretched 
the young eyes to their widest. She had never 
heard of Balaklava, that she could remember, 
and only surmised, after studying the ringing 
lyric, that it was about a battle with the Russians, 
“over in Europe.” 

“Never mind!’ Loving little May, reading, 
without comprehending, the pain in the eyes and 
the low, constrained voice, climbed into her moth- 
er’s lap, stroked the sallow cheek, and laid hers 
—downy and rosy—against it. 

“You are just mamma—aren’t you? and Dol- 
ly’s grandma?” 

“It’s all lam good for, darling!’ The words 
came with a hysterical sob that brought Harry to 
her side. 

“You are the best mamma in the land!’’ he 
protested, stoutly. 

For all that, when she had put them to bed, 
she sat down upon the rug before the nursery- 
fire, laid her arms upon a chair, and cried herself 
sick. 

The Daltons had gone, and other visitors en- 
gaged the young ladies in the parlor. Papa was 
helping George with his examples (they do not 
call them ‘“‘sums” now-a-days). The little ones 
slept soundly. The heart, bruised almost to 
breaking, made its moan in solitude, each ‘‘sole- 
cism’’ a separate ‘‘agony.”’ 

The light, firm step that came up the stairs, 
the kind face at the door, the tender anxiety of 
the query, “‘Mother, are you sick?’’ were those 
of her first-born,—the man she had gotten from 
the Lord. She had risen as she heard his ap- 
proach. He never went to bed without kissing 
her “‘good-night.’” The gas was turned low, but 
the red glow of the grate glistened on her wet 
iashes and the deepened furrows about eyes and 
mouth. 

She laughed awkwardly in turning from the 
telitale gleam. Scenes are the dread of the diffi- 
dent. 

“It’s nothin’, my boy,” trying to overcome 
tremor and huskiness. ‘I have the blues, and 
am a bit tired. That’s all.” 

He pulled her down upon his knee,—the stiff, 
ungainly Agure,—and held her as he would May. 

‘That means you have been overworking your- 
self forthe rest of us! Ah, little mother, how 
can we show our appreciation of your long years 
of patient service? I was telling Grace to-night 
what a wife and mother you are. She lost her 
parents so long ago that she does not remember 
receiving any ‘‘mothering,”’ as the old people style 
it. It’s a good word. It brings to mind the soft 
warmth of nest and wings, the brooding and cud- 
dling and cooing of the bird over her young. 
You must give my Gracie a double portion when 
she is your daughter, to make up for what she 
has missed.” 

“Morgan! I ean’t stand such talk to-night! 
Your wife will be as much ashanied of me as 








your sisters are. Women see one another as 
men don’t,—mind things you don’t notice unless 
your attention is called to them. You all love 
me,I know. But I’ve seen to-day what I’ve been 
very dull, perhaps foolish, not to know long ago, 
that I'm not your kind. The best thing you— 
your wife—your father—your sisters—even my 
babies—can hope for is to keep me in the back- 
ground. And the safest hidin’-place is the grave. 
I sha’n’t mortify you there!” 

The cry of the poor wounded heart tore its way 
out through the lips, and sobs and tears followed. 

“Mother! Dear mother!” 

“Yes, that’s all Iam—all I ever can be! I aint 
fit to rear the children I’ve brought into the 
world. I don’t know nothin’ but to’tend to their 
bodily wants,—to make them comfortable’’—— 

“And happy, mother,—yes: better than that,” 
the young man interrupted, almost in tears him- 
self. ‘To teach them to love God and one another; 
to live clean lives that will ripen into beneficence to 
their kind when youth has passed. The harvest 
is not yet. Mothers sow for all time—and for 
eternity! And you have sown well, my precious 
mother.” 

“It’s a long waitin’, dear. ‘Specially when 
a-body’s worn out and discouraged. But you are 
very good to try to put me in heart again.” 

She arose, straightened herself up, and put 
back the scattered wisps of gray hair. He could 
not but note how wan and broken she looked. 
Yet there was mournful dignity in expression and 
homely speech. 

“There must be ingineers and firemen on every 
train, you know. And so long as you are all git- 
tin’ on so smooth and rapid, I ought not to mind 
that the fret, and work, and dirt, has left marks 
that won’t wash off. J shall try not to feel too 
keenly that my girls can’t help seein’ the truth. 
I'd change myself for their sakes, if I could. I 
have always tried to bea faithful mother. I've 
tried to do my best. The trouble is, in these 
times, the best of sech as me goes sech a little 
way I” 

Tears were in the son’s eyes. ‘‘O mother, you 
have done all this, and more, too; and blessed 
fruit will come from your faithfulness. As I have 
already said, ‘The harvest is not yet.’’’ 

——+o——__—_—_——_ 
SLEEP. 

Lull me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful sound 

Seems from some faint golian harpstring caught; 

Seal up the hundred wakeful eyes of thought 

As Hermes with his lyre in sleep profound 

The hundred wakeful eyes of Argus bound; 
For I am weary, and am overwrough 
With too much y goil, with too much care distraught, 
And with the iron crown of anguish crowned. 
_ thy soft hand upon my brow and cheek, 
i ful sleep! until from released 
I breathe again uninterru ! 
Ah, _ what subtile meaning dia t the Greek 

Call thee the lesser mystery at the feast 

Whereof the greate: Tr mystery is dea’ 


LONGFELLOW. 
———_+or__—— 


For the Companion. 
BROTHER “JOHNNY.” 


It was the third day of the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. Down to the south-east of our brigade, 
the thick pine woods enclosed the little opening 
in front of us, and there were the “Johnnies”’ in 
force under A. P. Hill. It was one of the few op- 
portunities where artillery could be used in that 
strange battle, and our five batteries swept and 
raked that belt of woods with shell, grape and 
shrapnel. Down went whole trees, toppling one 
across another, their trunks cut sheer off. Still 
the Confederates stuck there, half buried in 
branches and boughs. 

Then the command “‘Charge!”’ was given, and 
we went for that woody belt—what was left of 
it—across the open stretch, at a headlong run, and 
rushed into the thick brush. 

There we drew the enemy’s fire. In our very 
faces came the smoke, so hot that it fairly 
scorched. 

We had no time to see who fell, but of the for- 
ty-seven men in my company, only twenty-one 
reported that night. There were the boys in 
gray rig't under our noses, crouched on the 
ground, with rifles aimed at us from over logs 
and from beside trees, and not an inch would they 
budge. Our line went over them like an ocean 
breaker. 

I saw but two men run back from us. On we 
went with a loud hurrah, to carry and clear the 
woods. After passing a hundred yards through 
the densest of the pines, we came toa much thin- 
ner growth, with clumps of old dead grass. Here 
the reserves of the Confederates and two or 
three batteries caught us on the fiy,—shells, 
rockets and grape, a terrific outburst from the 
left and in front, almost in our very faces! 

With the first explosion I was struck by a frag- 
ment of shell on the right leg above the knee, 
which whirled me round so violently that I fell. 
For a minute my limb was numb. I sat up, and 
put my hands on it. The bone was broken, and 
there was a white, gaping wound where the 
blood gathered rapidly. With the first throbs of 
pain, the crimson life-tide gushed out. 

Such pain! It is an agony which none can 
know but the poor fellow who sees his good leg 
or arm lying, a piece of shattered flesh, before 
his eyes, and feels the awful hurt of a well-nigh 
mortal wound, while the blood gushes as if in a 
moment or two it would drain his heart. Tosave 
my life, I bound my handkerchief quickly and 
tightly around the leg above the wound. 

For an instant I writhed, then turned faint; so 





faint that I but dimly remember the connter 


charge “ the Custntetehan, and the wild yell 
with which they chased back our broken and 
routed line, leaping over me where I lay, like 
eager bloodhounds. 

Following this I may, indeed, have lain uncon- 
scious for some minutes, for the next thing that I 
recall was the crackling and smoke of the burn- 
ing pine brush and grass close by. Raising my- 
self a little, I saw that all out to the right it was 
blazing like a furnace, and the men were running 
back through the smoke. The shells had set the 
woods on fire. ; 

The roar and crackling grew louder; and then 
the horror of my situation burst upon me. Sum- 
moning all my strength, I tried, forgetful of my 
broken leg, to gct up; but I fell back, too weak to 
even creep. 

Nearer still roared and flamed the frightful 
fire. Ishouted, and prayed Heaven. I envied 
even the poor fellows about me who lay so still 
and did not stir. 

At last I got upon my hands and one knee and 
tried to crawl, but soon pitched forward on my 
face. Just then three ‘‘Johnnies” came hurriedly 
through the brush, stopping for au instant, here 
and there, to go throngh the pockets of our dead 
—as the custom was. 

‘Hallo here!’ Iheard. “Dead, you?’’ and one 
of them gave me a poke with his rifle-butt. 

I tried to raise my head. ' 

‘Yes, that’s hard; but got any greenbacks?”’ 

I shook my head; then, gathering strength, I 
partly turned. Two of the men had started on; 
the third stood in the smoke, regarding me fora 
moment. Fresh from the charge, his face and 
hands were smeared with powder-stains, and his 
clothes were torn. 

“For mercy’s sake,’’ I cried, ‘‘drag me out of 
the brush, or kill me! Don’t let me roast! Put 
a ball through me first!’ 

The fellow uttered an impatient oath. But I 
saw real pity in his face. 

“Curse this bloody, hellish war!”’ he exclaimed, 
and taking a step towards me, he cocked his rifle. 

Ishut my eyes, thinking that in another mo- 
ment I sheuld be out of pain,—in eternity,—for 
those boys in butternut didn’t often miss their 
man. 

But instead, I heard, after 2 moment, his gun 
flung down. Then his arms clutched under me, 
and he took me up clear of the ground. I 
screamed with pain. 

“Wal, I don’t blame yer for yellin’!’’ he said, 
as he half-carried, half-dragged mealong. Then, 
after stopping to catch breath, he said, ‘I reckon, 
Yank, I'd been kinder to yer to gin yer the bul- 
let. Fer the doctors will be cuttin’ and hackin’ 
yer. Nota mite o’ chloroform in our whole com- 
mand, either, they say. And ef yer do pull 
through, they’ll chuck yer inter some of them 
blasted prison holes.’’ 

“Shoot me, then, and have done with it!” I 
gasped, for the fire was close on us. 

But he lugged me on; and he was scarcely as 
heavy a man as myself. Every few rods he had 
to stop. The flames seemed spreading all around 
us, and every moment or two a shell would tear 
through the woods and explode, scattering fire, 
and whizzing fragments of iron everywhere. 

He got me to a stone wall which skirted the 
woods on one side, and lifted me over it. There 
was a field with short green grass on the other 
side. Here he put me down, partly in the shade 
of a great ash. 

“Thar, Yank,"’ he said, ‘“‘yer out of the fire, 
anyhow. Can’t stay by yer, though. I must git 
my shootin’ iron back thar in the brush, ef ’taint 
burnt up. But I'll tell yer what, Yank, I'll look 
round here to-night—ef I aint dead mysel’ ’fore 
that time, and we hold on here.” 

“God bless you, Johnny!”’ I exclaimed; ‘‘but 
just one sip of water, if you’ve got it.” 

“Thunderation!”’ he muttered. “I haint got 
half a pint in my can, and don’t expect to get an- 
other jill-up to-day!’ 

But he jerked off his canteen, took one swal- 
low, and then put it intomy weak hands. ‘Thar, 
drink, you poor sufferin’ cuss! Yer may keep it, 
too. Hang on to it ef ye can till I come round. 
Fer tii war's scacer than twenty-dollar bills in our 
corps, a durned sight!’’ 

I felt him prop my head up with something— 
it was his old, worn, yellow-gray coat. The next 
moment he was gone—over the wall, back into 
the burning woods, after his gun. 

I never saw him again. The Confederates did 
not “hold on’’ there, as all know who have read 
the story of that terrific struggle. 

I say terrific, for it is quite the fashion with 
many of our brave stay-at-homes to say that 
when Grant took the command, Lee was already 
beaten, and all we had to do was to chase the 
Confederates to Richmond. _ It is but an il! tribute 
to the brave men we fought, or to the fifty or 
sixty thousand of our brave fellows who lie buried 
at Wilderness, Spottsylvania and Cold Harbor. 

Our corps retook the ground. Later in the day 
I was found and taken to the rear. 

Whether my Johnny, by whose Christ-like pity 
I was rescued, survived the succeeding battles of 
the campaign, or not, I do not know. Often 
since that day I have thought that I might have 
asked his name and regiment, but I was in no 
condition to think of that. To me he was simply 
a “Johnny”’—but none the less a brother. 

He saved my life, saved me from a horrible 





death, and that. too, in the bratal hurry and fury 





of battle, when I honestly can not say that I 
should have done as much for a Confederate ly- 
ing there in my place. Only a soldier can really 
understand it. 

I might not, as I have said, have rescued Johnny 
if he had been in my place, but after that act, I 
should have done it at the risk of my life. That 
rough boy in butternut taught me a lesson of the 
true brotherhood of man, that has influenced all 
my life since. 

Had the war continued after I got well, I might 
have fought on from principle, but I should never 
have fired another bullet in malice; and I always 
feel as if I had a brother somewhere down South. 

It will take more than any of the “bloody- 
shirt” politicians can say, to make me forget the 
boy in gray who lugged me out of the burning 
woods at Wilderness. 

The old battered canteen he left me I am still 
‘changing on to,” as he requested. If he is living 
to-day, and “‘tin war’”? is scarce with him, he 
can have it; and with it, too, whatever else I can 
give that he may need more than I, for perhaps 
this little sketch may be the means by which I 
may hear from him. 





For the Companion. 
ESCAPED. 

Not long after Fort Rino was established on the 
south-east border of the Big Horn Mountains on Pow- 
der River, a detachment of recruits was expected to 
arrive there. With them there was an officer of the 
18th United States Infantry—Lieut. White. 

His wife accompanied him, and was one of the few 
ladies who chose to share the hardships and priva- 
tions of frontier life in the Big Horn country. She 
was also one of the still smaller number whose hus- 
bands were willing that they should do so. 

Many of the army ladies would gladly have fol- 
lowed her example, had not the prudent opposition 
of their husbands deterred them from risking their 
lives in that dangerous country. 

The detachment had made their last camp at the 
head of the Dry Fork, and had descended the long 
declivity,—the road crossing and recrossing its dry 
bed,—and were nearing the top of a bluff which bor- 
dered the river valley, from which point they could 
first see the fort, just across the river, hardly a mile 
distant. 

No Indians having been seen since the party left Fort 
Larauie, all thought of danger from them had ceased 
when they found themselves so near the fort. Ar- 
rived at the top of the bluff, the “halt’”’ was sounded, 
to enable the long wagon-train to close up, as it had 
become considerably strung out the latter part of the 
march. When all had caught up, the Forward!” 
was sounded, and the march was resumed. 

During the halt, it had been arranged that as svon 
as the train was closed up, the ambulance in which 
Mrs. White was riding should be driven to the fort 
ahead of the troops, instead of, as was customary, 
following slowly behind them. The fort-was—near, 
and the road to it in plain sight of those following 
close behind, as well as of those in front; for the 
troops at the fort, seeing the party approaching, had 
come outside the stockade to welcome them. 

The only mounted men with the troops were Lieut. 
White and his orderly, and the wagon-master and 
his assistant—fourin all. The ambulance was drawn 
by four mules; the curtains to it were all down, to 
keep out the sun from one side and the dust from the 
other, leaving only the front open. 

The ambulance was driven by a soldier, who, when 
the “Forward”? was sounded, astonished his mules 
by a loud crack of his whip, which started them 
off at a lively trot, a gait they had not tried since 
leaving Fort Laramie, ten days before. The brake 
had to be used to check their speed down hill, 
but another flourish of the whip at the bottom 
caused them to speed rapidly along the level road in 
the river valley. 

Just then three Indians, mounted on ponies, dashed 
at the ambulance out of aclump of bushes close to 
the road, and began shooting arrows at the mules, 
and into the ambulance. 

Fortunately the driver had seen them in time to 
lash his team toa gallop. The road being narrow, 
with trees, logs and stumps on both sides, there was 
little or no room in it for the Indians to pass and 
head off the mules, as was evidently their inten- 
tion. 

At the first alarm Mrs. White, with great presence 
of mind, had crawled under the seat on which she 
had been seated. The arrows were flying thick and 
fast. The driver, who had been hit, had dropped 
the reins, and tumbled backwards, inside the ambu- 
lance. The mules, terrified by the yells of the sav- 
ages, and the arrows which had hit them, rushed 
madly along at a fearful gait. 

Who can imagine the feelings of the husband at 
this sight? Or those of the many spectators both in 
front and behind? No one dared fire a shot at the 
Indians, for fear of missing them and hitting the oc- 
cupants of the ambulance, or perhaps one of the 
mules. ; 

At the first alarm, Lieut. White and the other 
three who were mounted, galloped at full speed af- 
ter the ambulance, while the guard from the fort ran 
towards the river where the road crossed, and which 
the ambulance was rapidly approaching. 

The Indians seeing succor immediately in front, 
and also approaching rapidly from the rear, aban- 
doned the pursuit, riding into the bushes that 
fringed the river bank, probably thinking “discretion 
the better part of valor.” 

The mules dashed madly into the river, nearly up- 
setting the ambulance. The force of the current 
checked their speed so much that they were ensily 
caught, as they emerged from the ford on the oppo- 
site side, by some of the guard from the fort. 

As the Indians rode away, a few shots at long 
range quickened their gait as they crossed an open 
space down the river, and disappeared in a thick 
cottonwood grove. 

The ambulance was hardly out of the river before 
Lieut. Wh‘te arrived, rejoiced to find his wife un- 
hurt, although nearly frightened to death. The 
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driver had two bad flesh wounds, and the four mules | its claws, growling like a fury. It had no doubt 
were all wounded, two of them so badly that they | jumped for my throat. I actually felt its teeth grit 
died; in fact, one of them had to be unharnessed at | on my collar-bone! 


the river-bank, and died very soon after. 


confirming the adage always good in an Indian coun- 
try, that the “safe places are dangerous,” 


—————_+or—__—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


AN ENCOUNTER. 

The following thrilling account of an adventure 
with two male panthers is from the mouth of an aged 
citizen of Kanawha County, West Virginia, and we 
have reason to believe it true in every particular. 

It was shortly after I had settled on the Pocatalico 
River, before I was doing much by way of crops; and 
I depended for provisions fully as much, or more, on 
game as on what I raised. That fall I was doing 
quite a stroke at hunting deer and turkeys. 

Deer were plenty, and not difficult to shoot, after 
one had got the knack of stalking them. 

That season I had several “‘turkey-pens”’ at differ- 
ent places in the woods, within a few miles of my 
clearing. For we did not then reckon a turkey to be 
hardly worth a charge of powder and ball, and so 
used to snare instead of shooting them. 

A turkey-pen was made by cutting a lot of poles 
twenty or twenty-five feet long, and building a square 
enclosure of them, with upright stakes and withes, 
eight or ten feet in height. The top of the pen was 
then covered over with other poles and brush, taking 
care to leave no hole anywhere that a turkey could 
flutter through. 

Then, beginning about ten feet from the pen on 
one side, a ditch or trench was dug, and carried un- 
der the bottom pole, and so up into the middle of the 
pen. This ditch, or “turkey path,’’ [ used to make 
about three feet wide, and just about as deep. 

Inside the pen, the ditch was covered with sticks 
and turf over them, leaving only a small hole out of 
it at the centre of the pen. This was the pen. 

The next thing was to bait it. Shelled corn made 
the best bait. Beginning at different points outside, 
little trains of corn were strewn, all leading into the 
trench; and in the trench a generous train was laid, 
extending beneath the covered part, and so up into 
the pen inside. 

The turkeys ranged through the woods in flocks of 
from ten to a hundred, even; and when a “leader” 
came to one of my corn trains, he would follow it, 
picking up the corn; and all the rest of the flock 
would follow their leader, greedily picking up corn, 
till the entire flock would find themselves inside the 
pen. 

And once inside, they were there to stay. For 
they never had wit enough to go back by the hole 
they had come in at—never could seem to see that 
hole. The turkey, though a very fine table bird, is 
about the greatest fool Nature ever created. I have 
found as many as thirty at one time in a single pen. 

One morning about the first of the month of Octo- 
ber, that fall, I set off from home with my rifle and 
butcher-knife, thinking I would make a round of my 
pens, and then, if I could, shoot a deer. 

I had gone perhaps a couple of miles from my 
place, and was making my way through a swamp 
where the “hoop-poles” stood so thick that it was 
with difficulty that I could squeeze through, when a 
fearfully loud, savage growling and snarling sud- 
denly burst upon my ears at no great distance off. 

I stopped short to listen. Again the sounds broke 
forth with frightful fierceness, followed by a crash 
in the brush, and a rapid snapping of sticks. 

Some kind of a forest battle was going on, I knew, 
and felt an overpowering curiosity to see what it was 
about, and what animals were fighting. 

As cautiously as possible, I crawled through the 
thicket in the direction of the sounds. But so dense 
and tangled with vines and leaves was the under- 
growth that I was compelled to approach close upon 
them, within twenty-five or thirty feet, at least, be- 
fore I could get sight of them. When I did see 
them, it made me fairly jump. 

Two of the biggest male panthers I have ever seen, 
or heard of any one’s seeing, were tumbling over and 
over, scratching, biting and growling, in a rough-and- 
tumble fight! Take a regular back-yard scrimmage 
between two old tom-cats, and magnify it about 
twenty times, growling, ‘“‘yowing” and all, and you 
may perhaps get some idea of what I saw there. 

First, they would fly at each other,—rip and ‘tear 
and grapple a moment, and then fly apart ten or fif- 
teen feet, and growl and switch their tails, and roll 
their great silvery, flashing eyes. Then at it again, 
over and under,—screaming, yelling and spitting! 
The fur flew, and the air round there smelled so 

strongly of their venomous breaths that I could 
scarcely get my own. 

Now they would move cautiously round each other, 
and make attempts to spring, and spit; then clinch 
and scream again. Neither would budge nor give up. 

At length, after an uncommonly savage set-to, one 
of them fell down, dead, as I concluded; for it 
stretched itself out and lay perfectly motionless, with 

its head craned to one side. And then it was amus- 

ing to see the other triumphing over his fallen enemy. 

Standing above the body, he would sway to and fro, 

like a pendulum, over it, first towards its tail then 

towards its head, but withon: offering to bite or 
scratch it further. 

I had no doubt that the one lying stretched out 
was dead; and this was just what I had been waiting 
for. Before creeping up to them, I had taken the 

precaution to cock my rifle. Taking aim as I lay, I 

blazed away at the survivor, hoping to complete the 

good work which he had begun. But owing to the 

strange swinging motion the brute was making, I 

shot him through the bulge of his ribs, too far out to 

kill him on the spot. 

With a horrible yelp, he leaped clean ont into the 
brush and ont of sight at one spring, and I heard 
him go smashing through the dry stuff, bound on 
bound. 

Getting on my feet, I walked up to the dead one, 
mistrusting nothing. It lay extended and motion- 

less, its neck stretched and its eyes fixed. But as I 

stood looking down on it and was just about to stoop 

to feel it, the tricky beast made a spring and fas- 





I instantly pulled out and then used on his body as 
fast and as hard as I could. Clinching my other 
hand in the loose skin at the nape of the brute’s 
neck, I strove at the same time to throw him off; 
and in that fashion we went tumbling over the brush 
and logs. 
The creature had a grip on my collar-bone with its 
teeth, else I could have cleared myself, for I was 
unusually active and strong in those days. Despite 
my vigorous knifing, it kept its hold, and I could feel 
its claws first clutching, then relaxing, in the flesh of 
my shoulder, 
It seemed to me that I thrust the knife into the 
creature’s body a score of times as hard as I could 
drive it. I felt his hold weaken, and with a strong 
effort tore away from him. 
The beast lay limp, beside the log; but without 
waiting to learn whether it was dead, or shamming 
again, I made for my rifle, which I had dropped 
when the panther first sprang upon me, and started 
for home. 
Isent for two of our neighbors, and we three set 
off for the scene of my conflict. 
A little way from the log where we had had our 
final tussle, we now found the panther lying at its 
last gasp and nearly bloodless. There was no “‘sham- 
ming” on his part this time. 
After searching awhile, we also found the one I 
had shot, on the trunk of a large tree, up some four- 
teen or fifteen feet from the ground. It had seem- 
ingly tried to climb the tree, but being unable to get 
up farther, had held on there all that time. So weak 
and nearly dead was it, that when we knocked it 
down off the tree it lay unable to get up. 
The skins were badly cut up, yet I recollect that I 
sold the two for four dollars. The fur was very 
glossy and sleek. Both animals were in prime condi- 
tion. But this adventure cured me of any desire to 
have farther dealings with these sly, treacherous 
creatures, 
————~+or—___—_———_- 

For the Companion, 


CHRISTMAS MERRY-MAKING. 
By G. B. Bartlett. 


It is the purpose of this article to suggest a variety 
of very amusing pastimes for the season of Christmas 
which, although very effective, can be simply pre- 
pared by young people. As an element which no 
Christmas Day should be without, we will begin with 
a recipe for making a new kind of 


Christmas Pudding, 

for which the following ingredients will be needed: 
a common wash-tub, a bushel of bran or saw-dust, a 
large wooden spoon, and a variety of toys, small 
packages of candy, raisins, or other fruit, carefully 
done up in bright colored papers, and tied around 
with pink strings or ribbons. 

A layer of three bundles is placed on the bottom 
of the tub, and bran is poured around and over the 
layer to the depth of three inches. Another layer of 
presents is then placed on the bran, which is buried 
in the same manner until the tub is filled. 

Each player takes the spoon in turn, and is allowed 
one dip into the pudding. Sometimes he secures a 
rich plum, but often he finds that the prize falls 
from the spoon before he can get it out of the tub, 
in which case he must resign his chance to the next 
player. This pudding is also an excellent means of 
adding to the funds of church fairs by makirg a 
smull charge for each spoonful. 


The Unhandy Baby. 
The song “Put Mein my Little Bed” may next be 
sung, while a small boy dressed as an old-fashioned 
nurse with high cap, loose dress, and spectacles. tries 
in vain to put a very large boy into a small cradle. 
When she tries to put the feet in, the head comes out, 
and after great efforts he runs out and gets a large 
saw with a paper blade, and is trying to saw off the 
leg, when the mother appears and holds up her hands 
in horror. 
The Dwarf 
trying to find the key-hole, is a very funny trick 
which was practised many years ago by a genial gen- 
tleman, for the amusement of his children. His 
manner of doing it will probably be new to most 
readers, although so easy that any one can do it ef- 
fectively. It requires only a hat, a long cloak, anda 
little practice. 
The dwarf is made by stooping until the portion of 
each leg above the knee rests upon the calf of the 
leg, and when in this position a person can walk up- 
on the toes of each foot. While in this position, he 
pulls the hat over the brows, and holds on to the 
cloak on each side of the collar inside. 
On entering, the Growing Dwarf is announced, 
and he walks around the room and goes up to one of 
the doors, takes out a latch-key and turns his back 
upon the spectators. He then examines the lower 
part of the door in vain, and slowly grows taller and 
taller until his hat touches the ceiling, to do which 
he elevates the cloak until he grasps the hat/with 
both hands, which are concealed, and then rises 
slowly to his feet and raises his hands to the length 
of his arms. 
Tableaux. 
When evening comes, and the lamps are lighted, a 
few tableaux well grouped can not fail to entertain 
both spectators and actors, and none can be more ap- 
propriate to the season than 


THE TRIUMPH OF AGRICULTURE. 

Ceres stands on a high pedestal made by placing a 
bex on a large table, and covering the whole with a 
dark cloth. Summer lies at her feet, scattering roses 


Summer holding a lily. They are in white dresses. 

The first with trimming of wheat and poppies holds 
a sickle in her right hand and a sheaf of wheat in her 
left. Summer is covered in front with flowers, and 
Spring wears green vines, Autumn, in a brown 
dress trimmed with bright leaves, sits at the right of 
Ceres holding a basket of fruit. Father Time, in 





tened to my left shoulder with both its mouth and 





the foreground is occupied by peasants, some hold- 
ing wreaths, and some sowing seeds, holding their 
aprons in the left, and their right hands extended. 
The shock and the weight of the creature nearly | Any harvest chorus by concealed singers may accom- 
This narrow escape was a good lesson to all the| bore me to the ground. J staggered backwards, but 


pany this scene. 
spectators, and taught them the value of caution, | managed to grasp the hilt of my butcher-knife, which 


GLORY, PEACE AND FAITH. 


right hand resting on the upper bar, and her left 
hand around the staff of the cross, which may be 
made of rough boards, six inches wide and seven 
feet high, the bar 
two and one-half 
feet long, covered 
with white paper 
or cloth. 

Peace lies at the 
foot of the cross 
holding a white 
dove in the right 
hand; the dra- 
pery of these fig- 
ures can be made 
of cotton sheets. 
Fame stands in 
the foreground 
on the floor, hold- 
inga large trum- 
pet; her dress is 
made of turkey 
red, plaited in 
front and falling 
in plain folds to 
the feet. For this 
scene achant may 
be sung. 





KING COPHETUA 
and the beggar 
maid can be used 
either with or 
without the read- 
ing of the poem; 
if a tableau or 
illustrated ballad 
is preferred. The 
king, attended by 
his courtiers, oc- 
cupies the right; 
the attendants 
make up a semi- 
circlearound 
the king, who 
is contem- 
plating the beg- 
gar maid with ad- 
miration. He is dressed in a long robe of turkey red 
cloth, ornamented with ermine, made of wadding 
inked in spots. The beggar maid has a calico dress 
covered with patches, a pair of flesh-colored stock- 
ings, and no shoes. She hasa ragged hat in her hand, 
a bright kerchief over her shoulders, and her hair is 
down. The poem may be found in Tennyson’s works, 
one verse of which is here given. 
“Her arms across her breast she laid, 
She was more fair than words can say; 

refooted came the ain 
Before the King Cophetu 


In robe and crewn the king stepped down, 
To meet and greet her on her way. 


r ‘ig t nf 
TABLEAU OF THE 


“She is more beautiful than day.” 
THE THREE FISHERS. 
The illustrated ballad of Kingsley’s “Three Fish- 
ers” is always effective. It requires a good contralto 
to sing behind the scenes, one verse at a time, the 
following words, written by Charles Kingsley, one of 
the best men who ever lived. 


“Three fishers went sailing out into the deep, 
Out into the deep as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman who loved him b 
And the stood g them out of = town. 
t or men must work and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


“Three wives stood up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed their lamps as the sun went down, 

Each looked at sea and looked at the shower, 

» And the night wrack came rolling up — ‘and brow n, 
For men must work and women must w 











Though storms be sndden, and waters deep. 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


“Three corpses lay out on the shining sand, 

In the morning sun when the tide went down. 

And the women were weeping and wringing oe hands, 
For those who will never come back to the tow 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s o’er, the sooner to sleep, 

So good-by to the bar and its moaning.” 


The characters required are three large boys in 


from her right hand; Spring stands at the feet of | sailors’ dress, and three girls in bright skirts, white 


waists, black bodices and high caps. In the first 
scene one fisher points out to sea, at the foreground, 
on the left side; his wife kneels by him as if sorry to 
part. In the centre, the taller couple stand in ear- 
nest conversation, and at the right the wife seems beg- 
ging her husband to heed the warning of the older 
man on the left, to whom she points with her right 





white, with a long beard and wig, holds a scythe, and 





hand, while she rests her left upon his shoulder. 


In the second scene, the taller of the three girls 


stands behind a table resting her left hand upon it. 
She is pointing with her-right hand, and has a very 
anxious expression; at her right another girl bends 
eagerly forward, and at the left the third girl kneels, 
The same pedestal can be used in the next tableau, | and both hold their hands over their eyes, as if striv. 
ing to see through the blinding mist and flying spray. 


A large lantern with a refiector stands under the 


Faith stands by a tall cross on the upper box, her | table, and they seem to have paused in their work to 
watch the rising storm. 


In the third scene the same girls are discovered; 


the taller one is just entering the door, as if over- 


come with the sad 
news of the loss; 
at the right an- 
other girl is kneel- 
ing beside a spin- 
ning wheel, as if 
she had just heard 
the sad news, and 
was overcome by 
despair. The 
third stands at the 
other side, lean- 
ing on achair with 
her left hand, and 
pointing with the 
right toward the 
messenger, as if 
‘she could not be- 
lieve the tidings. 


The Sculptor 
Boy. 

The exquisite 
poem by Bishop 
Doane may seem 
difficult to pro- 
pose, but a care- 
ful attention to 
the descriptions 
will enable any 
young people to 
present it in a 
very effective 
manner, Three 
blonde young la- 
dies in their white 
drapery are 
placed upon a 
table at the back 
of the room. One 
standing by a 
cross, the second 
kneeling, while 
the third stands 
between them 
with her left hand upon the shoulder of the kneel- 
ing figure, and her right hand pointing toward 
the cross. Their wings are shaped from wire upon 
which plaits of unbleached strainer cloth are sewed. 

A curtain of black cambric is then drawn in front 
of the table on a wire, so that it can be pulled away 
at once at the words “an angel dream passed o’er 
him.” A young lady dressed as a statue, as described 
in the Pygmalion scene on the next page, stands in a 
large box, which conceals her to the waist. This box 
comes up close to the figure, and is covered with 
white cloth to represent a block of marble. 

The sculptor boy stands with a mallet and chisel in 
his hand on the left of the figure, as if engaged in 
finishing the uncompleted work. The chisel is 
against the shoulder of the lady, and the mallet is 
raised in the right hand, as if preparing for a blow. 

When the curtain is drawn away, the boy falls up- 
on his knees, and extends his bands towards the an- 
gel groups, which he gazes on with great earnestness. 
He is dressed in a white loose frock belted around 
the waist, and has white pantaloons, and wears a 
white paper cap upon his head, 

The effect is increased by throwing a red light from 
the side by colored fire burned before a reflector, or 
if that is not available, by a little common salt in a 
saucer full of alcohol. The poem should be read 
distinctly, and the cutain should be drawn away 
at the exact words mentioned above, and the 
curtain shouid fall at the end of the first verse, and 


THREE FISHERS. 





THE GROWING DWARF, AND THE UNHANDY BABY. 

may be opened at the beginning of the second verse, 
during the reading of which the boy remains in the 
kneeling attitude. 


“Chisel in hand stood the esvakigy f boy, 
With his marble block before him; 

His face lit Ly with a gleam of joy 
Asan angel dream passed o’er him. 

He carved that dream on the changing stone 
With many a sharp incision, 

Till with heaven’s own light the seulpture shone; 
He had caught that angel vision. 


“The sculptures of life are we as = stand, 
With our souls uncarved before 

Waiting the hour, when Vd heaven’ : ; command 
Our life dream passer o 

If we carve it then on the changing stone, 
With many a sharp incision 

Its heavenly glory shall be our own, 
Our lives that ange vision.” 
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Acted Charades are always interesting and 
pleasing at holiday parties. 


Charade—In three scenes. 
PYGMALION. 
FIRST 8CENE—PIG. 

In the first scene a farmer and philanthropist 
are eagerly conversing on the improvement of the 
condition of the 
pig. The form- 
er is eloquent 
over the refine- 
ment and cul- 
ture which is 
sure to follow 
the proper eda- 
cation of that 
gifted animal. 

After listening 
patiently to his 
remarks, the far- 
mer ventures to 
ask the orator if 
he has ever seen 
a pig. On his 
replying in the 
negative, the far- 
mer takes him to 
the back of the 
room, where a 
pen is made by 
covering chairs 
with a gray 
shawl. 

The farmer 
takes a pail and 
pours the imag- 
inary contents 
over the fence, 
when such a cho- 
rus of fierce 
grunts and 
squeals is heard, 
that the philan- 
thropist raises 
his hands in hor- 
ror, and rushes 
out, to the amusement of the farmer, who salutes 
him with peals of laughter. 

SECOND SCENE—MAY. 
A procession of little boys and girls enters, the 


girls in white muslin dresses, decked with flow- | 
ers; and the boys laden with baskets, and wear- | 


ing bouquets in their button-holes, and wreaths 
around their hats. Al] march three times around, 
singing a merry chorus, and then lead one of the 
girls to a throne, made by placing a box on a ta- 
ble covered with a cloth on which paper flowers 
are sewed. 

The other girls ascend the throne with her, and 
place a crown of flowers upon her head, after 
which all kneel before her and continue their 
song until the close of the scene. They may sing 
as they enter this verse,— 


“O merry May, O merry month of May, 
We maying go in merry row upon the first of May.’ 


After they have crowned the queen, they may 
sing the lines that follow. 
go in the tune of ‘‘Dearest May.’ 


“Hail, queen of May, our homage here we pay. 
Sincere and true, we pring to you our sweetest, truest lay.’ 


THIRD SCENE—LION. 

Pyramus and Thisbe are taking a walk; they 
may wear any grotesque old-fashioned dresses 
they can find, as the whole scene is intended as 
a burlesque. After crossing the room once Pyra- 
mus leaves Thisbe; after giving her a seat, a ter- 
rific roar is heard, and a lion enters, enacted by 
a boy covered with a fur rug or sleigh robe, his 
arms and legs being encased in cambric of the 
same color as the fur. Thisbe shrieks and 
rushes ont, leaving her veil in the clutches of the 


lion, who, after shaking it awhile, goes out in | 


the opposite direction, 
ground. 

Pyramus enters, 
his hair and rushes about in agony. He then 
draws a wooden dagger, and stabbing himself un- 
der the left arm, falls in the centre of the room. 
Thisbe then returns, and seeing Pyramus ex- 
tended on the ground, follows his example and 
falls by his side. 

The ion then returns also, and his grunting so 
alarms the two unfortanate snicides that thev 
scramble up and rush off, followed by the lion. 


leaving the veil on the 


These three parts can all be taken by boys, | 
and if well acted and not overdone, they will be | 


found amnsing in the extreme. It adds to the 
effect to have the blade of the dagger slip back 
into the handle when pressed against the person, 
a simple contrivance which any smart boy can 
easily arrange. The whole scene is designed to 
burlesque the absurdities of some tragedies. 

If no other costumes can be obtained, Pyramus 
and Thisbe can wear any plain skirts with a 
flaming toga made from a shawl, placed over the 
shoulders, and the point drawn around in front 
and fastened at the left by a showy pin. 

PYGMALION. 

The whole of the charade represents the work- 
shop of the artist Pygmalion. He has just com- 
pleted the statue of Galatea, which stands on a 
pedestal in the centre of the room. This statue 
is represented by a graceful young lady dressed 
asastatue. Her arms are covered with the leg 
of a stocking. and her hands with white cotton 
gloves. The face is whitened with chalk. 





PYGMALION—THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


The verses will both | 


and, discovering the veil, tears | 





The duane is made of cotton hae one be- 
ing worn as a skirt, the other being laid in plaits | c 
over a string which is tied around the neck be- 
hind, so that the sheet is in front of the figure. 
The ends are then brought up behind and tucked 
| into the string, and by a little study beautiful ef- 
| fects can be easily arranged. 
| The hair is covered with sheets of white cotton 
wadding, and 
the resemblance 
to a statue is 
very great. The 
room can be or- 
namented with 
any picturesque 
articles, such as 
easels, busts, 
guitars, bright 
afghans, etc., to 
resemble a stu- 
dio. 

Pygmalion 
seems lost in ad- 
miration of Gal- 
atea, his last and 
best work, which 
he gazes upon 
with great earn- 
estness, until in 
surprise he sees 
one arm slowly 
extend, and as 
he draws nearer, 
the statue slowly 
steps down from 
the pedestal and 
gives her hand 
to Pygmalion, 
who welcomes 
her with rapture. 
Pygmalion 





should wear a 
brown linen 
blonse belted 


round the waist, 
dark pantaloons, 
and a black vel- 


| vet skull-cap. A_ little practice will render this 


| scene very effective, as it is one of the most | 


| pleasing of any that can be prepared in a parlor. 
The light should be rather dim for this scene, 
and soft music should be played on a piano. 


ae tp 


FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 


Every little while we see it stated in the cable 
despatches from Europe that.a Paris newspaper 
has been fined or suspended, and that its editor 
| has been imprisoned. 

There is such perfect freedom of the press in 
this country that it is not easy for Americans to 
understand these frequent and severe penalties 
inflicted on the French journals. We reflect that 
France, like the United States, is a Republic; and 
there seems to be no good reason why the press 
should be condemned for violent utterances in 
one Republic any more than in the other. 

The fact is, however, that French newspapers 
have always been dealt with severely by the va- 
rious Governments which have succeeded each 
| other in that country. French rulers have one 
| and all been afraid of the popular passions aroused 
| by the utterances of able and hostile editors: and 
| the chief men of the Republic have not yet learned 
|(ns we have) that liberty in the expression of 
| opinions or of feelings through the press is far 
| less dangerous than their forcible repression. 
| Under the empire of Napoleon IIL, the liberties 

of the French press were much more restricted 
| than they are now. Then, 2 newspaper could be 
| suppressed, and its editor fined and imprisoned, 
| at the mere will and decree of the Imperial Min- 





| ister of the Interior. 

If a paper attacked the Emperor himself, or 
| even the measures which his advisers counselled 
him to take, al] the minister had to do was to 
send down a posse of police and close up the news- 
paper office, forbid its sale, and thrast the editor 
into jail. In the latter days of the Empire, how- 
ever, the severity of the press law was somewhat 
relaxed. A newspaper conld then only be sup- 
pressed after it had been prosecuted in a court, 
and condemned by one of the judges for ‘‘excit- 
ing to hatred and contempt of the Emperor or 
| his Government.” 

The Republic has vet further broadened the 
liberties of the French press. Now, if a paper 
offends against the political power, it is prosecut- 
|ed before the courts by a Government official. 
The case is decided, not as in the later days of 
the Empire, by the judges, bnt by a jury; and 
thus the editor and his paper have a far better 
| chance than formerly of escaping penalties. 

It is still true, however, that the French papers 
and their conductors are sometimes severely pun- 
ished for articles which would scarcely attract at- 
tention, and would certainly never be officially 
noticed, in an English or an American journal. 

A harsh criticism of the policy of the Cabinet, 
a sharp personal attack upon the President or a 
Minister, a plea against the Republic, or in favor 
of restoring the Empire, are very likely to be fol- 
lowed br a summons into court, a conviction, a 
fine of five or six hnndred dollars, and the con- 
demnation of the editor, and sometimes of the 
publishers, also, to a term of from three months 
to a year in prison 








It is aioe that Shinai statesmen do not per- 
ceive that this undue severity towards the press 
only makes it the more dangerous to them. A 
fanatical editor like Rochefort or Felix Pyat fairly 
revels in calling down upon himself the vengeance 
of the Government. He becomes a martyr on easy 
terms, and enlists the sympathies of hundreds 
of people, where, if simply left alone, he could not 
convince tens. 

A paper that is pursued by the law, by that 
very fact gains an enormously increased circula- 
tion; and in spite of the police, finds its way into 
thousands of households. 

In this country, where the prosecution of a 
newspaper by the Government is an event abso- 
lutely unheard of, the press has, it is true, very 
great and increasing influence over tle public 
mind. But it is certainly never dangerous to the 
existence of the Government; nor would it be in 
France if permitted its full swing, as it is allowed 
here. 

But freedom in France is yet young, and has 
much to learn. In time, no doubt, the wise heads 
of that country will find out that a really free 
press would be a bulwark, and not a peril, to the 
Republic. 

For the Companion, 

THRESHOLD YEARS. 
Long years are they, the first in life, 
To youth, so eager for the strife, 
For work. is light at the early start, 
And glowing in hope lies the youthful heart. 
Impatiently waiting, his thoughts are rife 
With, “Oh that my life-work were begun !” 


ay § lide away, those fleeting years, 
In the light of youth and the dew of tears. 
yey a schoolboy’s life is rain and shine, 

s he toils along up the the seen incline, 
Mid its shifting breezes ope and fears, 
That leads to his life-work, far beyond, 


Far in the distance lies the goal. 

“Steep is the way!” cries the struggling soul. 

But the years speed on in their endless track, 

Till the outlook forward is less than back, 

And at last in triumph cries the soul, 

“My life-work now is but just begun.” 
JOHN PREsTON TRUE. 
‘ 


+o eR. 
THE ELECTORAL COUNT. 


The colleges of electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States met and voted on 
the first Wednesday of December, and‘will now 
send the record of their action to Washington. 
One copy of this record is sent by mail, and one by 
the hand of a special messenger, and both are ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate. 

The law requires that Congress shall be in ses- 
sion on the second Wednesday of February next, 
after a meeting of the Electors, and that a joint 
meeting of the two Houses shall then be held, 
and the returns opened and the votes counted 
agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution. 

This seems to be clear enough; but, unfortu- 
nately, the Constitution does not say how or by 
whom the votes shall be counted. In the early 
days of the Republie it made no difference that 
there was not an established rule. The counting 
was merely a matter of form. As nearly as can be 
ascertained from very imperfect records, the an- 
cient custom was for the Vice-President to open, 
count, and declare the vote himself, in the pres- 
ence of Congress. 

Later in our history, and many years ago, it be- 
came the custom for the Vice-President to open 
the returns, and hand them to ‘‘tellers’’ appointed 
by the two Houses, by whom they were read. 
These tellers made up a statement of the result, 
which was read by the Vice-President. 

During the War, for the first time Congress 
adopted a rule which gave to either House the 
right to object to, and to refuse to count, the vote 
of any State. The object of this was to prevent 
the counting of sham votes from States that had 
seceded, and in which no real election had taken 
place. An application of the rule was attempted 
to be made in 1868, on the ground that one of the 
States where an election was held, had not been 
properly ‘“‘reconstructed.”’ 

No question of any consequence arose after the 
election of 1872, but in 1876 the most important 
electoral struggle that ever took place, began. 
The Senate was Republican and the House Demo- 
cratic. The Senate repealed the joint rule, so 
that there was no rule whatever governing the 
method of counting. 

The vote of several States was in dispute. The 
Senate would certainly decide one way and the 
Honse the other. The Republicans asserted that 
in the absence of any rule it became the duty of 
the Vice-President to count and declare the vote. 
The Democrats denied this, and claimed full 
rights for Congress. A most dangerous conflict 
seemed to be pending. 

Out of this peril came the Electoral Commis- 
sion, consisting of five Judges of the Supreme 
Court, five Senators and five Representatives. All 
matters in dispute regarding the electoral vote of 
any State, were referred to this Commission, and 
its decision was to be accepted, unless both 
Houses should agree in over-ruling it. The Com- 
mission decided all points in favor of the Repub- 
licans, and Messrs. Hayes and Wheeler were de- 
clared to have been elected. 

Both branches of Congress are now Democrat- 
ic, and there will undoubtedly be an easy and an 
early agreement between then as to the manner 
of counting the vote. At present it seems to be 
entirely improbable that any question will be 
raised as to the vote of any State. The connt 
will be made peacefully and without dispute. 

But it has become evident that here is a weak 





point in the Constitution. The qnestion of the 








powers of Congress should not be left to a chance 
majority in Congress itself to decide. Revolu- 
tions have grown out of such unsettled matters. 
It is important that there should be some method 
of deciding contested elections, in a reasonable 
way, according to the facts. Congress is not ca- 
pable of giving such-a decision. Fortunately 
there are four years in which to prepare and es- 
tablish a new rule, and prudence demands that 
this should be done. 


DOM KIRCHE. 

On a sunny, cold day of last October, the ancient 
city of Cologne was the scene of a ceremony uniqne 
probably in the history of the world. The Emperor 
William, Empress Augusta, and Imperial princes 
marched in state to celebrate the completion of the 
Cathedral. 

This building is said to stand upon the site of a 
small church originally erected by Hildebold in 814, 
while Charlemagne was king. In 1162 the reputed 
bones of the Three Kings who journeyed from the 
East to worship the infant Saviour were brought to 
it from Milan, where they had been carefully guard- 
ed for centuries. About a hundred years after this, 
the church was burned. 

The present cathedral was begun a few years later; 
six centuries and a half ago. When its foundations 
were laid, the existence of this Continent was not 
suspecte| in Europe. Germany was the abode of 
half-barbarous robber barons. France and England 
were sending out the great bulk of their men to the 
Crusades, while the women and children remained 
at home,—the nobles in moated castles, the poor in 
filthy huts. 

The world has gone through mighty changes while 
this church has slowly grown, stone by stone. It 
came to be superstitiously regarded asthe sign of the 
endurance of Christ’s religion; the huge crane 
which rose above one of the towers for ages was 
held in some mysterious way to uphold Christianity 
in Europe. In the fifteenth century it was removed, 
and asa frightful hurricane followed that night, it was 
viewed by the people as a sign of God’s displeasure, 
and the crane was replaced. The Cathedral has been 
finished at an immediate cost of about four million 
dollars. Protestants as well as Catholics throughout 
Europe have contributed, and celebrated together 
the dedication of this noble monument of antiquity. 

Perhaps no better comment could be made on it, 
however, than that which Louis IX. gave, when its 
foundation was laid. “Living men,” said the good 
king, “‘are the stones of God’s temple, and pure mor- 
als honor Him more than rich walls.” 


+> 
FIRE AND WRECK. 

There is an inconceivable amount of waste in our 
imperfect civilization. The Firemen’s Journal of 
New York reports that, during the last three months, 
there has been.an average of two twenty-thousand- 
dollar fires every day in the United States and Can- 
ada, amounting to a loss of more than twelve mil- 
lions. Of this loss forty per cent. was covered by in- 
surance, but the whole of it wasa loss to man. In- 
surance merely divides the loss among a great many 
individuals, instead of its crushing a few. 

Much, and probably most, of this loss might have 
been prevented. A little extra expense makes a 
brick house absolutely incombustible, and can much 
diminish the combustibleness of a wooden one. A 
mere coating of plaster of Paris under each floor, in 
the Italian method, will almost always confine a fire 
to the story in which it breaks out. 

Water, it appears, is ore hostile to man and his 
works than fire. The British ““Wreck-Register” for 
last year, just published, reveals the astounding fact 
that there are from fifteen to twenty vessels wrecked 
every day throughout the world. 

The number of vessels wrecked on the British coast 
last year was 3,000; which was a decided decrease 
from the average of the last few years. Two years 
ago the number was 4,164. 

We should remember, however, that Great Britain 
has now about 600,000 vessels afloat, manned by nearly 
four millions of persons. That is to say, about four 
millions of human beings are at all times afloat upon 
salt water in vessels bearing the British flag. The 
wreck statistics show that, during the last twenty-five 
years, the whole number of wrecks near British 
shores is 49,322, causing the death of 18,319 persons. 

The facts published by the “Wreck-Register” justify 
the conclusion that one-half of these disasters might 
have been prevented. For one item, there were 701 
collisions near the British coasts last year; for an- 
other, four hundred vessels are still in use which are 
more than thirty years old. On the other hand, it is 
reported that the British Life-Saving Service rescued 
last year 3,302 persons from wrecked vessels. The 
waste from this wreckage in mere property is very 
great; but the waste from anxiety and terror is be- 
yond computation. 


+> alin 
A GHASTLY STORY. 

The revenu@cutter Corwin arrived at San Francis- 
co in October last, after a prolonged voyage in the 
Arctic Ocean. Her officers bring back the ghastliest 
tale of horror, perhaps, which ever came out of that 
region of gloom and fatal disaster. 

On going out in 1878, they touched at an island 
known as St. Lawrence, in the Behring Sea, and 
found its inhabitants peaceful, busy, and contented. 
On returning, they stopped again. Out of the seven 
hundred inhabitants, but two hundred remained 
alive. 

A year before, the traders had introduced liquor 
for the first time among the natives, who gave them- 
selves up to its use, neglecting to store up provisions 
as usual. Five hundréd were dead of drunkenness 
and starvation. In many of the huts the dead bodies 
lay unburied, in an advanced state of decomposition. 
The living beings were but one degree less loathsome 
than the dead. They crept about bloated, livid, 
wild-eyed with madness and famine. 

This may seem to our readers the most terrible of 
temperance sermons. But death and drunkenness 


are no more inexorable in the frozen darkness of 
the Pole, than in the streets and alleys of town and 
city. There is no community in the country, and 
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hardly a family in which the use of liquor has not 
done as deadly work on body, and brain, and life, ag 
it has done in that lonely island. 


SS 


“WINE A MOCKER.” 

One of the handsomest men in Congress, thirty-five 
years ago, was Felix Grundy McConnell, of Ala- 
bama. He was also one of the kindest-hearted of 
men when sober, which, unfortunately, was not his 
habitual condition. Sometimes, while under the in- 
fiuence of liquor, he would do and say that which 
brought mortification to himself. Major Ben Perley 
Poor tells one of these mortifying episodes. 

Ole Bull gave a concert. While the audience was 
listening with suspended breath to an exquisite pas- 
sage, a shout was heard from McConnell. 

“None of your highfalutin,” ne cried to the aston- 
ished violinist, “but give old Hail Columbia, and 
bear hard on the treble!” 

The audience clamored for the removal of the 
drunken man; but such was his strength that it re- 
quired several policemen to take him from the hall. 

A birth-night ball, given in honor of Gen. Wash- 
ington, was attended by President Polk. McConnell 
was present, arrayed in a blue swallow-tailed coat, 
light cassimere pantaloons, and a scarlet waistcoat. 
He was accompanied by two French milliner girls, 
who worked in ashop in the lower story of the house 
in which he boarded. 

Marching up to the President, McConnell ex 
claimed in a voice whose loudness attracted the at- 
tention of the company, “Mr. Polk, allow me the 
honor of introducing to you my beautiful young 
friend — Ma’mselle — Ma’mselle—Ma’mselle—parlez- 
vous Frangais?—whose name I have forgotten!” then 
turning to the other lady, he asked, “Will you intro- 
duce your friend?” President Polk courteously re- 
lieved the young ladies from their embarrassing posi- 
tion by shaking hands with each. 

“Oh that men should put an enemy in their mouths 
to steal away their brains!’’ 





“HEARTS OF OAK.” 

Lord Nelson called the mariners of England, offi- 
cers and sailors, “hearts of oak.” An incident shows 
how thoroughly they merited that title of honor. It 
happened during the bombardment of Algiers by the 
British tleet under Lord Exmouth. So calm was the 
morning of the battle that the British ships were 
towed into position, beneath the formidable batteries 
of the Algerines, by manned boats. 

The captain of one of the frigates, having been con- 
fined for several days to his berth by gout, was waited 
upon by his officers, just before the engagement be- 
gan, to receive their orders. Totheir amazement, he 
ordered four sailors to carry him up to the centre of 
the quarter-deck. 

Having seated himself there, the men attempted to. 
screen him, the ship lying within pisto) range of the 
battery, by placing hen-coops in front. Indignant, 
he ordered them removed, and seated in his chair, a 
fair mark for the enemy, he directed the fight. Not 
until the pirates’ stronghold was taken did he per- 
mit himself to be carried below. 

Just as the last gun was knocked down from the 
pirates’ battery, an incident occurred which showed 
how loudly those “hearts of oak” respond to a heroic 
deed, be it friend’s or foe’s. As the gun was sent fly- 
ing, the Algerine who had been working it jumped 
upon the parapet, cursed the Christians, waved his 
sword thrice round his head, and hurled it on the 
frigate’s deck. Led by their gouty captain, the Eng- 
lish sailors gave the brave man three rousing cheers. 

a, 
IN SEARCH OF REST. 

Professional men and men in public life have little 
leisure for seclusion or rest. Scores of people, often 
hundreds, are in search of them, each claiming atten- 
tion for some object of urgent importance,—at least 
tothem. Such men are virtual slaves of the public, 
and cannot be hid. Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
died simply of overwork. His fine constitution ought 
to have carried him through twenty years more of ser- 
vice; but brain and body were prematurely worn out 
by the high pressure at which he was obliged to work. 
Mr. Chandler, in his biography, tells of the Govern- 
or’s intense yearning for rest, which he could not find. 

While the Executive of Massachusetts, he was 
obliged to crowd work into the night, because a press 
of visitors consumed the day. His office at the State- 
House was always beset by callers. If he stole away 
to his house for quiet, they soon followed to present 
their claims. If he dropped into a hotel to escape 
notice, the idlers about the house betrayed the secret. 
His only secure refuge was in the house of a friend. 

One morning, when tortured by a severe headache, 
he called at the house of an intimate friend. The 
family were all out, but he was sure of a cordial wel- 
come, and stole away to a chamber for rest. When 
the lady of the house returned, she was both surprised 
and amused to find the Governor fast asleep upon the 
bed on which he had thrown himself. 


+9 - 


QUACKERY. 

It is surprising what confiding simplicity some peo- 
ple exhibit when they are sick. They resort to those 
whose medical skill is in an inverse ratio to their 
pretensions. No matter what these pretenders pre- 
scribe, that they will take or do. “All thata man 
hath,” said Satan, “will he give for his life,” and it 
does seem as if common-sense was the first thing sur- 
rendered. A painful illustration of this mania once 
occurred in Scotland. 

The victim was a shepherd, a strong, healthy man. 
While tending his flock on the mountain side, during 
the late autumn, he. caught a severe cold. Acute 
rheumatism set in. The shepherd, unused to indoor 
life and suffering much pain, chafed at the slow but 
sure method adopted by the village doctor. His 
neighbors told him stories of the wonderful cures 
wrought by the “‘wise man” who lived far over the 
hills. In an evil hour the poor man sent to him for 
advice. 

“The case is desperate,” said the quack, “and re- 
quires desperate remedies. Wrap him in a blanket 
and lay him in a running stream.” 

It was done, as he had commanded, though it was 
the depth of winter. The poor sufferer lay there 





twenty minutes, shivering as in an ague fit, and then 
said, “Lift me out, I am a dead man.” 

He was taken to his cottage, and never left the set- 
tle on which he was placed till carried to his grave. 
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THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 

We will send the Companion free to all new 
subscribers sent us during December of this year, 
from the time the subscription is received to Jan- 
uary 1st, 1881, and a full year’s subscription from 
that date. If any of our readers have not received 
the Annual Announcement of the ComPANIon, 
one can be sent by notifying the publishers. 

How to get New Subscribers.—If you wish 
to secure some of the Presents and Premiums 
offered for new subscribers to the Companion, 
and have no papers to nse as specimen-copies, 
send to us three three-cent stamps, and a package 
of the CoMPANIONS will be mailed to you. 

PERRY Mason & Co. 
ee Pee 


HOW SHE KEPT THE SECRET. 

There are several people living in Tarrytown, N. 
Y., who remember the captors of Andre. A rather 
diverting incident connected with his capture is re- 
lated by a New York paper, showing the excitable 
temper of those old war times. Every movement was 
critical, and news travelled too slow to be kept long 
after it was received. 

Mrs. See, an old woman living on the Bedford 
road, abuut two miles from the Tarrytown depot, 
tells a picturesque tale of events succeeding the e: aAp- 
ture of Major Andre, as it was told her by the par- 
ticipants. 

The men—called “skinners”—who captured Andre 
went directly to ““Mug Tavern,’ near White Plains 
—a hostelry presided over by Aunt Polly Reed. 
Aunt Polly was notorious for her curiosity and ina- 
aa | to keep a secret. 

While the ham and eggs were sizzling in the pan 
for the hungry “skinners,”’ Aunt Polly was strug- 
gling to ascertain the identity of the melancholy y young 
stranger, who was so handsomely clothed in a blue 
overcoat, claret-colored coat and nankeen waistcoat 
and breeches. Finally Paulding seized her by the 
wrist and drew her close to him. 

“Can you keep a secret?” 

“Yes!” stammered the old woman, with hardly 
suppressed eagerness. 

**We've got a British spy!” 

In three minutes the old woman had intrusted 
household cares to her girl, saddled her white horse, 
and was galloping off to the next house, in a place 
then called “‘Twitchings.”” The “skinners’’ finished 
their meal and departed towards “Twitchings.” As 
they approached the house they caught sight of Aunt 
Polly flying up the road on her white horse, daylight 
showing between herself and the saddle at every 
leap. 

Her hair streamed out behind. In one hand she 
swung her huge poke bonnet by the strings, while 
she shrieked in a shrill, quavering voice, ““They’ve 
got the spy! They've got the spy!’’ 





+> 
“HAPPY MAN” AND “LUCKY DOG.” 
Many anecdotes which are only legendary, told of 


distinguished persons, are nevertheless characteris- | 


tic. Persons now living who knew Lafayette, and 
remember his suavity and conversational wit, treas- 
ure up little scraps of his talk, and love to repeatthem. 


There was a story told about him during his visit to 
Boston, writes Josiah Quincy in the Independent, 
which I am tempted to repeat, though I do not believe 
it was true. It was probably one of those apocryphal 
anecdotes which give the popular impressions about 
public characters in a pointed way. On being pre- 
sented to some old soldiers, the general was heard to 
ask the leader of the group if he were married. Upon 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, Lafayette re- 
sponded, with most tender emphasis, “Ah! happy 
man!’ 

To the person who was next presented the same 
question was put; but here the reply was, “No, 
sir; Lam a bachelor.” 

“Oh! you lucky dog!” whispered Lafayette, with a 
roguish twinkle of his eye. 

These words were overheard by a bystander and he 
charged re with insincerity in bestowing sim- 
ilar congratulations under such widely different cir- 
cumstances. ‘Is it possible,” said the general, turn- 
ing promptly upon his critic, “that you value the pre- 
rogative of humanity so little as not to know that the 
felicity of » happy man is a thousand times better 
than that of a lucky dog!” 

Certain traits of Lafayette—his way of saying 

leasant things to those he met and his graceful read- 
iness of reply—are so happily combined in the story 
that it deserves to be true, and it may have had some 
foundation in fact, 


WHERE BANGING ORIGINATED. 
The editor of the Columbia (S. C.) Register has 
made a discovery—the place whence originated the 
barbarous fashion of banging the hair. He says: 


It has often been a subject of wonderment to us 
where our pretty girls got the notion from of comb- 
ing their front hair down over their foreheads and 
cutting off the ends so as to make the inch and a half 
of hair which they keep hanging down nearly to their 
eyebrows, and which is irresistibly associated in our 
minds with an imperfectly sheared mule’s tail. 

The mystery we solved to our satisfaction last night 
as we dropped into Dr. Jackson’s. 

The doctor received from New Zealand yesterday 
among quite a variety of ferns and mosses, and other 
curiosities from that semi-barbarous land, the pic- 
tures of two Maori—natives of that country—a boy 
and a girl—and the latter had her back hair all looped 

upon the top of her head and stuck through with 
white-tipped turkey feathers, and the front hair was 
hauled down in front, the ends mingling with the 
eyebrows. 

So, it is from the New Zealand savages, and not 
from the North American fashionable ladies, that 
we copy the present absurd style of wearing the hair. 


—_—_—_<+o+—____—_ 


ANGELIC MINISTRY. 
A beautiful exhibition of that practical kindness 
which associates the doer with God’s messengers is 
reported as follows: 


I had gone into my butcher's shop one Saturday 
night, and was waiting for my steak. While doing 
so, a man, black with the toil and dust of machinery, 
camein. He was old and homely, and meanly dressed. 

“How’s father to-day, Polly?” he asked. 

“He's worse to-day, ‘and mother’s down, too;” and 
the weary little thing began crying softly to herself. 

Then the man stooped and said something in a low 
voice, to which she only shook her head and cried 
more bitterly. So he took the basket from her, say- 
ing, “Run away home, Polly, or that baby she’}l be 
in mischief. I°ll bring the basket.’ 

She offered him twenty-five cents, but he hurried 
her away and would not touch it. Then he chose 
some good beef, a piece of bacon, and plenty of veg- 
etables, and having paid for them, walked off toward 
a large tenement house in sight. 


STAMP COLLECTORS, send 1c, stam for cheap- 
est price list. F. W. Wurtele, Hochelaga, Can. 


SENT FREE. To find out what Fowler & Wells’ 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is like rg! 
send your address on eae card for a back number as a 
sample, free, Address, Fowler & Wells, 733 Broadway, N.Y. 


Piano and Organ Chord Instructor. 
No Teacher required. No Notes, Playing by ear, simpl 
and easy. Book mailed $1. J.G, Commos, Vesey S St. N.Y, 


Embossed Pictures 


23 or 28 sheets, according to size, no two alike, @1. 10. 
25, 50 or 100 pictures for 25 Cents. Cheapest assort- 
ment in the U.S. Sent postpaid. F.W. Coe, Madison, Ct. 


MICROSCOPES. 


are indispensable instruments in everyfamily. Gold Spec- 
tacles for Grandma and an ass for Sister. Illus- 
trated price list Free. R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing 
Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 


25 CHOICE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 2: 25e.; 
109 good, 25 cts.; 300 small, 25 cts.; 10 sheets, 25 cts. ; 
100 large DECALCOMAN E, cts.; 300 small, es 
12 5x7 Chromos, 25 cts.; 2 2 Surprise Bouquets, 25 cts. 
the above $1.50; any Jive $1. Stamps taken. WALLA 
PHELPS & Co., 124 ase Street, Chicago. 


WORD MAKING AND WORD TAKING. 


The best game, Sent by mail 27 cents, and Deale: 
—_ or B.M. HAMMETT, T1284 Broadway, New York; 
C. E. HAMMETT, JR., Newport, R. L 























!! HOLIDAYS---BIRTHDAYS---COMING !! 


‘ous of the best books to Sie eee a son or a young man is 

“KENT’S NEW CO NTARY, A Manual 
for Young Men.” Senda dollar to C. H. Kent, pub- 
lisher, Davenport, lowa, and you will have a copy by re- 
turn mail. See his column in Preminm Number. 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents, 
40 kinds of 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 ets. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


SPECIMENS FREE. | 


THE TOLEDO WFEKLY BLApE (Nasby’s Paper) will send 
a free specimen to any address, on receipt of a postal re- 
quest. THE BLADE leads all Family Newspapers in this 
country, having over 100,000 circulation, generally distrib- 
uted thronghout every State and Territory of the A nion, 
The celebrated humorons Nasby Letters are written espe- 
e cially for this is paper. Address The Blade, Toledo. o 














| AROUND THE WORLD. 


A fame that is world-wide and acquired in the short space 
of a few years must have true merit for itssupport. Dr. 
Pierce's Family Medicines have gained such fame, and the 
foreign orders for his Golden Medical Discovery,—the 

| greatest blood-purifier of the age,—for his Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets (little sugar-coated pills), his Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,—woiman’s best friend,—and other remedies, became 
so great, that a branch of the World’s Dispensary has been 
established in London, England, for their manufacture. 
From this depot they are shipped to every part of Europe, 
and to the East Indies, China, Japan, and other countries. 
Their sale in both North and South America is perfectly 
enormous, and increases yearly. World’s Dispensary Med- 
| ical Association, Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y., and Great 
Russell Street Buildings, London, Eng. 


ROYAL CENTRE, Cass Co., Ind., Feb, 28th, 1879. 
| Dr. R, V. Pierce: 
| Dear Sir—I take pleasure in writing my testimony with 
otuers in regard to your valuable medicine. For along 
| time I have suffered from disease of the lungs, and until I 
used your discovery found nothing that did me any good. 
Thanks to it I am relieved, and recommend it to all, 
Yours truly, MARY KENNEL. 





“Christmas Day and all the Year” 


DELIGHTFUL STORIES by SUSAN 
COOLIDGE, MARY C. BARTLETT, SARGENT 
FLIN1, ANNIE A. PRESTON, JUNIE 0. HALL, 
Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, CLAY MacCAULEY, and 


300 PAGES, ELEGANT BINDING, 
PRICE, $1.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
101 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
The Latest Sund nee ing S 


Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. TALMAGE, 


Revised by them, with Portrait and Bi hy of some Em 
inent Person, and “Bung bang — explained, ani! 
Anecdotes and a Serial 
OF Fea RY we W nt the 








and Signs of our Times. 
*> a aoe Sample copies free. Agents wanted. 


from all Newsdealers 
_“Kalirese, THE MANAGER 63 Bible House, New York. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 








Any ar 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to pnt into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number of thread. 
arias. THREAD yon a oke. Mass, 
3 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St.. Boston, 





gE asa 
ce Street en and Lag oy Wigs, Hair-Jew 
anaes 


Malled by HAl & CO., 300 Grand 
Street, N. Y. City. Goods sent with privilege of returning. 


s 
Boys Making Money. 
I put a netice in this paper last winter (February 12) 
about*-Moore’s Throat and Lung Lozenges, aud 
great numbers of boys and girls have been = ing them 
ever since, and making money. One boy (H.S8. Waitt, of 
Lynn, Mass.,) has had over {2 dozen. This is ‘what I do: 
To every boy or girl who will send me 10 cents (for post- 
age) I will send you 1 dozen boxes Lozenges to sell, to be 
paid for when disposed of,—retail price, 10 cents per box, 
and wholesale price 80c. per dozen. Balance due me when 
‘one, 70c. I supply beautiful advertisements to aid you. 
is newspaper knows mm well. Write plain. State county 
and P.O. - C. MOORE, 
68 Cortland “Street, New York. 








SANTA CLAUS © 
a Christmas Gifts 


FROM THE 


Youth's Companion 


PREMIUM 
LIST. 


CHRISTMAS 


Is now almost here, If you have not already sent us your 
orders for Holiday Gifts, we suggest that you doso with- 
out delay. Our Illustrated Premium List contains 
a description of over 








useful articles especially adapted for presents for all mem- 
bers of the family from Baby to Grand Parents. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 









A FACTORY COM- 
PLETE. 


THIS LATHE, 


JIG SAW, DRILL, 
BUZZ SAW, 
TURNING TOOLS 
EMERY OVHEEL 
GNS, and 
COMPLETE LESSONS FOR 
TURNING JIG ok avine AND Woop 


. 


Forwarded by freight to any address on receipt of $8.00. 
We guarantee it to be the best combination machine in the 


market. 
MASON & CO., 





PERRY 
1 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











EUREKA 
SILK, 


Best in the 
WORLD 


For Hand and 
Machine 
Sewing. 








X BOX, 64 p. Astegreah Album, 12 Xmas and 
MAS New Year, 10 Floral, 10 Bird, 12 Japanese, 12 8. 
S. and 12 Orient Cards, 48 - Comic and 32 p, Japanese Al- 
bums, 64 p. Item Book, 12 Worsted Patterns, and 400 Album 
Quotations, All for45cts. 3 Boxes for 
Page Autograph Album, Illustrated with 32 Pen 
Scrolls, Japanese Pictures, Birds, Ferns, ete., in 
Coiors! Japanese Cover (12 Worsted Patterns and 100 Al- 
bum Quotations), all for lic; 6 for 60c. Send 3c. Stamps. 
6% mas, New Year, Japanese, and Orient Cards, 12 
Worsted Patterns and 00 Album Quotations, for four 
se, . Stamps. J. F. ING AL Ls, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 





CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


PS. 115 Foreign, all different, worth 
from 1 to 5c. each, 25c.; 500 mixed, 

5e.; 3 Jam nica, » 5c.5 > Finland, 

35 Mexico, We, gn e1 land, 2 Nicaragua, 9c.; 15 


4 ~ 3 Egy} pt, Se. Send for lists. 
E SWARDS, PE ia Sb., Box 384, Chicago, Il. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all_ kinds = prices 
Views illustrating every py for PUBL € EXHT- 
BITIONS, &c. (GF A pra fitable Sok oy y hy. 

with small capital. i nterns for Colleges, dusaiay 
Schools and Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116 6 page 
Catalogue. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


THE NEW TOY. 


Old Folks Tickled and 
Children Delighted. 
Mechanical Grassho ‘ 
6teet high. Sample mae ‘Toots. 
3 for 25 cts. aes th T5cts. by mail 
Big Profits t 
SEENTS WANTED Addzem 
Cenc. 0. == HOPE MPG. 00,, Providence, B & 


ANVASSERS WAITED by 
A. GIBBs, 158 State St., Chicago. Ill., Mann- 
facturer, Jobberand Retail Deslerin ¥- E.& Turkish 
RU TTERNS in colors on Burlaps. Sample 


























pet in., hook, directions, &c., sent post- 
paid. on Yeceipt of 55c. Catalogue Sree. 


Transfer ies, Wc. ; 100 Sera; 
Pictures, Wc. 2 Perforated Mot- 
toes, 10c. Fins 6x8 Chromos, 0c. ; 
10 Floral Embossed Cards,’ Wc. : 


3 Oil Pictures, 7 10c. : 4 Chromo 

Mottoes, 10c.; 8 Engravings, 9x12 : 1 Floral Sur- 

— Ide. ; 1 Per, romes 5 1c. 23 Flower Pendle, 

;'95 Holiday Cards, n Bouquets, 7x9, 

Woe. ,1 Lehegrs tele hg a fer i. Seaukpe 
take: Frizzeri., Baltimore, } 


PATENTS. 


F. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Pate 
Washington. D. Cc. t#PrSend for —~--- 











Lowest prices ever maou 


Riftes, and Revolvers, 


at greaty Ly need price. 
i ~~ for our New 
bt} ustrat Catalo, gue g) 
P. POWELL &80N, 888 Main Street, CINCINN PATIO 
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For the Companion. 
THE SHIP’S RETURN. 


In glorious pomp the winter day 
Beams up above the eastern sea, 

And high waves toss their foamy sprays 
And wild winds whistle loud and free. 


The gray gulls swing in circling flight, 


Where, down the hollows of the deep, seen. He knelt upon the grass, and gave thanks 


The morning’s radiant opal light 
Through fleeting shadows on doth sweep. 


Far off the rugged rocks uprise, 
With moss and lichens thickly clad, 
And, sent from bending purple skies, 
Refulgent colors make them glad. 


There, like a tireless sentinel, 
A lone pine crowns the frowning steep, 
Its fadeless green a brave “All’s well!” 
Where seas in stormy revel leap. 


With straining sail and bending mast, 
Through changing lights of — and gold, 
A brave ship, driven by the blast, 
Toward the rocks her course doth hold. 


They hide the snow-clad, sunlit land 
That round the long-sought harbor lies, 

Where clinging kiss and waiting hand 
To love will give their sweet replies. 


For days and months the ship has come 
From orieut islands lying far, 

Where coral reefs with crowns of foam 
Shine in the sunlight like a star,— 


Through sleeping seas, where all day long 
The low waves softly rippled by, 
Where tempests sing their ringing song, 
And white sprays tossed against the sky. 
Roar loud, ye wild Nor’westers, roar! , 
She rounds the reef. Before the town, 
Rich with the tropic’s fragrant store, 
She safely rides, her anchor down. 
. Tuomas 8S, CoLuigr. 


For the Companion. 
CHRISTIAN HONESTY. 

It is a grateful service, always, to publish the 
example of a man who reverences the Ten Com- 
mandments, and finds his highest pleasure in do- 
ing right. 

Early in the year 1879, a well-known mannfac- 
turer in the city of New York found himself 
obliged to suspend business and make an assign- 
ment of his property to his creditors. It was 
what is called in common language ‘‘a failure.” 
Bat the manufacturer, who was an honest man 
and a Christian man, did not “‘fail’’ in order to 
“make money.” He stopped where he did for 
the sake of doing the best he could for his credi- 
tors, 

Everybody had confidence in the good man, 
and when his creditors met, the nearest thing to 
a criticism was a mild suggestion from some of 
them that perhaps he was too kind-hearted. Was 
it wise tu offer such liberal reductions to poor 
purchasers as he had been doing? And had he 
not better discontinue it as a hazardous practice? 

“Gentlemen,”’ said he, “‘if it must be made a 
condition that I have no poor customer list, and 
be denied that liberty of accommodation and 
kindness, I cannot go on.” 

The objection was withdrawn, and the credi- 
tors cheerfully made terms with him by which 
he was allowed to continue his business in his 
own way. 

At first he sold and traded only as an agent, 
and four months after his assignment, with the 
aid of a friend who advanced him money, he 
opened a new store. 

In a little more than six months his business 
was once more in his own name, and with return- 
ing prosperity he began, true to his high princi- 
ples, to pay the men he owed. His creditors had 
released him, and he was no longer legally bound, 
but for a man who feared God, to know what was 
right was sufficient reason for doing it. 

In less than a year—and long before his as- 
signee had closed accounts with the preferred 
ereditors—the honest merchant had paid over to 
the rest whose debts had not been secured, and 
whom no law compelled him to pay, the last dol- 
lar that he owed them. 

So noble a transaction excited much admiring 
comment, and one New York religious paper 
went so far as to say, “Not one man in a million 
would have done such a thing.’ The proportion 
of upright people in the world is, we believe, 
much larger than that, but were it a thousand 
times larger, the fact would not dim the lustre of 
this man’s example. 

—__——_+@>—___— 
STORY OF A LOCK OF HAIR. 

Many persons have preserved little locks of 
hair as relics of affection, but seldom has such a 
token had so thrilling a story connected with it 
as the one here told. ‘Do you see this lock of 
hair?’ said an- old man to a visiting friend. 
“Yes, but what of it? It is, I suppose, the curl 
from the head of 2 dear child long since gone to 
God.” 

‘Tt is not. It isa lock of my own hair, and it 
is now nearly seventy years since it was cut from 
this head.”’ 

“Bat why do you prize a lock of your own hair 
so much?” 

“It has a story belonging to it and a stran 
one. I keep it thus with care because it speaks 
more of and of His special care than any- 
thing else I possess. 

“T was a little child four years old, with lon 
curly locks, which, in the sun or rain or wind, 





alog, and I went with him. I wasstanding away 
interest the strokes of the heavy axe as it went 
the splinters in all directions. 


eagerly stooped to pick them up. In doing so, I 
stumbled forward, and in a moment my curly 


the axe. I screamed and my father fell to the 
ground in terror. He could not stay the stroke; 


caused, he thought he had killed his boy. 


behind hith, or rather at his side, watching with 
up and came down upon the wood, sending off 


“Some of the splinters fell at my feet, and I 


head lay upon the log. I had fallen just the mo- 
ment the axe was coming down with all its force. 
“It was too late to stop the blow. Down came 


and, in the blindness which the sudden horror 


“We soon recovered; I from fright, and he 
from his terror. He caught me in his arms and 
he looked at me from head to foot, to find out 
the deadly wound which he was sure he had in- 
flicted. Nota drop of blood or scratch could be 


toa ious God. 

“Having done so, he took up his axe and found 
a few hairs upon its edge. e turned to the log 
which he had been splitting, and there was a sin- 
gle curl of his boy’s hair, cut sharply through 
and laid upon the wood, With renewed thanks 
upon his lips, he took up the curl and went home 
with me in his arms. 
* “That lock he kept all his days as a memorial 
of God’s care and love.” 





TO THE NORTH POLE BY BALLOON. 


There has been lately formed in London a Bal- 
loon Society (the second one of the kind existing 
in Great Britain) for the special purpose of ex- 
ploring the arctic regions by balloons. It has 
been observed by Northern navigators that the 
winds in those regions blow with a steadiness and 
continuity that seem highly favorable to travers- 
ing them by balloons; while the vast expanses of 
ice and snow render it easy and safe to alight, or 
to lessen rapidity by dragging. 

The new society was inaugurated a short time 
ago in a manner equally striking and useful. 
Eight balloons started at the same moment, or as 
nearly so as possible, from eight different points 
near London, each directed by an accomplished 
aeronaut, and accompanied by one or more jour- 
nalists. The time of starting was at five P. M. 
The balloons remained in the air an hour and a 
half, and travelled from forty to fifty miles. On 
the day following, all the aerial navigators met 
in London to give reports of their adventures, as 
well as to deposit the memoranda of their cbser- 
vations. 

It was evident that going up ina balloon isa 
very simple matter compared with getting down 
again. Alighting is the difficulty. The gentle- 
man who went up for the London Times reports: 
We found that it would be impossible to de- 
scend at the exact time, owing to telegraph wires 
and clamps of trees being in the way. , after 
having approached the ground within a height of 
510 feet, we were obliged to rise again, which we 
did suddenly to 2,000 feet. 

We then dropped again, coming down at a rate 
of 600 feet in one minute; and ag | a clover- 
field suitable for our reception, Mr. Wright gave 
the word, ‘Hold on!”’ when we immediately made 
our first bump on the ground, in the middle of the 
clover-field, at 6 53, and a vicious bump it was. 
Up we rebounded to a height of about 100 feet, 
when—‘‘Hold on!’’—down we came again even 
more viciously than before, Mr. Wright throwing 
out the anchor as we came down. The anchor 
caught, jumped and caught again; but at this 
moment, telegraph wires were seen directly ahead. 
In a moment Mr. Wright said, “‘I must cut the 
anchor-rope, or we shall tear the wires.” 

The rope was cut. As he spoke, we only just 
rose over the wires, when down we came into 
a barley-field beyond; over went the car on its 
side, and away we were dragged, when suddenly 
the car turned right over. We held on like 
sportsmen; the car righted, at least on to its side, 
and in that fashion we were dragged across the 
field. At length the balloon became exhausted, 
and some men coming up, an end was put to our 
undignified career across the barley-field. We 
released ourselves from our basket prison, and 
the balloon soon collapsed. 
It was plausibly argued by the members of the 
Balloon Society that on the icy levels of the arctic 
zone no difficulties of this nature would be met. 
Certainly, there are no telegraphic wires in that 
region. It would be awkward, however, after 
having been wafted to the North Pole, to get out 
of gas. 





A STEAMER THIEF. 

The art of thieving seems never to have been a 
lost one. Its professors are found among all na- 
tions. Even barbarians turn out accomplished 
thieves, not a whit behind their more colored 
brethren of Europe and America. An illustration 
of barbarian dexterity in stealing is given in 
Chambers’s Journal, by an English officer. He 
was returning home from India as an invalid, 
and occupied a cabin in the fore part of the 
steamer, along with an old general, One night, 
while the steamer was anchored in the harbor of 
Aden, on the Red Sea, the officer was sleeping in 
his berth, which faced an open port. What he 
saw on opening his eyes he thus narrates: 
I must haveslept for some time, when I be- 
came aware of low muttered voices. I had fallen 
asleep directly facing the open port, so that on 
opening my eyes, I could, without moving my 
position, see what was going on in the cabin. 
To my astonishment, the first thing I beheld 
was the half-naked form of a Soomalie—as the 
woolly-headed inhabitants of Aden are called— 
balancing himself on the lower sill of the port. 
He was leaning forward and eagerly scanning 
the various articles of clothing, etc., scattered 
around, 
The moon was shining brightly at the time, 





h down my cheeks uncovered. 
Tne das or father went into the woods to cut 


and rendered objects on the floor and sides of the 
cabin clear to view; although my berth, consid- 


The rascal kept up a low talk with.some con- 


the steamer. 
For a second he looked furtively up in my 
direction, and I imagined that he had discovered 


length he seemed to have decided upon making 
a prize of a gay Cashmere dressing-gown, that 
hung on a 
that was fully conspicuous by the light of the 
moon. 

Presently a ‘ong forked stick was handed up 
from the outside of the ship to the thief, who 
stretching out his arm, by a dexterous twitch re- 
moved the garment from the peg, and then turn- 
ing the stick round and round, gradually wound 
the gown into a ball, preparatory to drawing it 
towards him. 

Things had now reached a crisis. While this 
scene was being enacted within a few yards of 
me, I had been rapidly revolving in my mind 
what was to be done to punish this rascal, and at 
the same time to prevent him from carrying off 
the property. 

There was not a moment to be lost; so I slowly 
raised myself on my elbow, when the knuckles 
of my hand touched something hard lying on the 
edge of the berth, and the next moment I had 
firmly grasped the neck of the empty lemonade 
bottle. And not a moment to soon; forthe thief in 
another moment would have successfully accom- 
plished his design. 

But I was well above him, and he was yet 
within easy range. 

So raising myself on my left hand, I suddenly 
leaned forward and hurled the heavy glass bottle 
full at his curly pate, and with a good aim, for 
the conical end of the missile struck him, appar- 
ently full in the centre of his skull. 

With a yell he dropped stick, dressing-gown, 
and all, and went down into the boat with the 
agility of a monkey, and quickly disappeared. 
By the time that my shouts had brought one of 
the stewards of the ship to my assistance, all 
trace of the thieves had » Reve Me. though one 
of the watch on deck remembered noticing a 
boat paddled by two natives making off at speed 
from the side of the vessel. 
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For the Companion, 


THE KING AND THE BEGGAR. 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 
A King, on his Inxurious throne, 
(Of date and lineage unknown,) 
Whose surname simply was “the Great,” 
The ruler of a mighty State, 
Said one day ina or carouse, 
When all went smoothly with his house, 
That he was happy as could be,— 
No one could be more so than he. 
“For, when no good or evil thing 
Stirs me,” added this callous King,— 
“When others’ grief and others’ 
Cease to elate me, or annoy, 
I take rare comfort, and, at rest, 
Find naught to irk me, or molest.” 
A beggar on the ground below 
His window heard this overflow 
Of satisfaction, and cried out, 
“What better, then, than my coarse clont 
Are all your gorgeous robes and crown? 
I fear no fall, for I am down,— 
And, whether wars go on or cease, 
Nothing can come to mar my peace.” 
Each showed the fool in his pretence, 
The folly of indifference; 
But he who cares for no one thing 
Should be a beggar,—not a king. 
JOEL BENTON. 
pa atest ACES chek Le 


A TERRIBLE GALE. 


During the recent gale on the Western Lakes 
the wind blew at the rate of eighty miles an hour. 
The fury of the gale was so wrathful that no liv- 
ing man ever saw such waves on the lakes before. 
The following graphic description is from the 
Detroit Free Press: 


Vessels on Lake Michigan were bowling along 
before a topsail breeze, when, almost in a mo- 
ment, the gale came bowling down from another 
quarter, bringing a terrible sea with it. Sails 
were split into ribbons before a rope could be 
loosened, and masts went overboard like broken 
sticks. 
In an hour after the gale set in they were run- 
ning twenty-five feet high. In three hours they 
could go no higher. Off Frankfort they were full 
forty feet high, and they ran with the speed of a 
race-horse. 

The gale caught them as they reared up, and 
tons of foamy water were broken off and hurled 
down into the trough, to mingle with the base of 
the next wave. 
One of the largest propellers on the lakes, 
standing twenty feet out of the water, had to put 
about before the gale was an hour old, and even 
while running before it at full speed the waves 
swept over her entire decks. 
Seamanship availed but little. Scl 's were 
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ping into the amateur’s hand the purse he had 


federate apparently in a boat on the outside of | extracted from his pocket. 


The story may pass, for although honor among 
thieves has uo existence, it is probable that regu- 


me. But no. I was well concealed by the dark-|/ar practitioners act on the principle that dog 
ness, and remained perfectly motionless. At| Should not eat dog. That they ever go an inch 


beyond that we do not believe, even thongh we 
have it on the authority of the Gaulois that 


g on the door of the apartment, and | Charles Dickens once lost his watch at a theatre 


in Paris, and found it at his hotel with a note 
running: 

“‘Smr—I hope you will excuse me; but I thought 
I was dealing with a Frenchman, and not a coun- 
tryman. Finding out my mistake. I hasten to 
repair it by returning herewith the watch I stole 
from you. I beg you to receive the homage of 
my respect, and to believe me, my dear country- 
man, your humble and obedient servant.—A 
PICKPOCKET.”’ 

—_<+@2—____—__ 

“WHO’S YOUR FAT FRIEND?” 
Beau Brummell, an English dandy of unblushing 
impudence, was the hero of a satire that made the 
Prince of Wales’ face turn scarlet. He and the 
Prince, afterwards George IV., had quarrelled. At 
their last interview Brummell had the impudence to 
tell the Prince to ring the bell. He obeyed, but only 
to direct the servant who answered it to show Mr. 
Brummell to his carriage. The latter waited for his 
revenge, and the opportunity, and how he improved 
it, are thus described: 


Lord Alvanley, Brummell, Henry Pierrepont, and 
Sir Harry Mildmay gave at the Hanover Square 
rooms a féte which was called the dandies’ ball. 
Alvanley was a friend of the Duke of York’s; 
Harry Mildmay was young, and had never been in- 
troduced to the Prince; Pierrepont knew bim slightly, 
and Brummell was at daggers drawn with him. 
No invitation, therefore, was sent to the Prince; 
but the ball excited much interest and expectation, 
and, to the surprise of the Amphitryons, a communi- 
cation was received from the Prince, intimating his 
wish to be present. 
Nothing, therefore, was left but to send him an in- 
vitation, which was done in due form, and in the 
names of the four spirited givers of the ball. 
The next question was how they were to receive 
their guest, which, after some d 
ranged thus: 
hen the approach of the Prince was announced, 
each of the four —- took, in due form, a can- 
dle in his hand. Pierrepoint, as knowing the Prince, 
stood nearest the door with his wax light, and Mild- 
may, as being young and void of offence, opposite; 
Alvanley, with Brummell opposite, stood immedi- 
= behind the other two. 

hen the Prince arrived, he spoke civilly and with 
recognition to way ig at and then turned and 
spoke a few words to Mildmay. 
Advancing, he addressed several sentences to Al- 
vanley, and then turned towards Brummell, looked 
at him, but as if he did not know who he was or why 
he was there, and without bestowing on him the 
slightest symptom of recognition, passed on. 
t was then that, seizing with infinite readiness and 
fun the notion that they were unknown to each other, 
Brummell said across to his friend, and aloud for the 
wees of being heard, “Alvanley, who’s your fat 
riend?” 
Those who were in front and saw the Prince's face 
~ that he was cut to the quick by the aptness of the 
satire. 


ussion, Was ar- 
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TRAVELLING WITH A COW. 
If any one of our readers has the least desire to 
travel with a cow, let him read the following, before 
he begins his journey: 


A Fair Haven man bought a cow in the morning 
at eight o’clock. At eleven o’clock he had lost con- 
fidence in the judgment that tempted him into the 
dairy business. he cow was obtained in a neigh- 
boring farming-district, and the purchaser intended 
to drive home in his buggy, leading the cow behind 
it ay a rope. 

The intentions of the man were good. The inten- 
tions of the cow were very indifferent. She com- 
pelled her new owner to drive leisurely, quite so, 
and to make frequent stops, and “induce” her to 
keep up with the team. 

She was under the impression that she had been 
bought for a “hold back” when going down hill, and 
liked it so well that she held back all the way. 

It was three hours before the combination of man, 
horse, buggy and cow neared home. Another ele- 
ment of zoology appeared at this point and made 
matters still more interesting for the man, for the 
horse, for the cow and for the buggy. 

It was a Newfoundland dog whose “bark went out 
to see’’ and conquered. Tle rope interfered with 
the cow's ability to reach the dog, so she did the next 
best thing and danced about until she had her horn 
and head entangled in the spokes of one of the buggy 
wheels. 

The horse judging there was fun going on and that 
he was not enjoying bis share, began to run away, 
but the cow’s horn in the buggy wheel prevented his 
taking anything with him but the fragments of a 
harness which he took in a hurry. 

By this time the man had left the bogey seat, a 
matter in which he had no choice, and with the as- 
sistance of some gentlemanly neighbors was endeav- 
we to extricate the cow, while other gentlemanly 
neighbor threw stones at the dog. 

e cow finally gave one grand jump and got clear, 
leaving the wheel spokeless and tireless.— New Haven 





almost picked up bodily by the wind and flung 
ahead, and the biggest barks were knocked about 
like chips. 
When day broke Saturday morning those out 
at sea must have realized the wrath of death. 
Every plunge of an ordinary schooner rolled 
floods of water over her decks, to pour from the 
scuppers as she climbed at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. 
Men had all they could do to save life without 
moving a finger toward navigating their crafts. 
The loudest shout could not be heard two feet 
away, and the roar of the sea was awful to hear. 
Men who lived out the gale still speak of it 
with terror. Only once again will the door of 
death open wider to them. 
Spars and hulks are beating to splinters on the 
rocky shores, and beaten ant disfigured corpses 
are thrown upon the sandy beach, to be wept over 
and buried. It was the wrath of death turned 
loose upon wild wastes, and that a single vessel 
esca destruction seems almost a miracle. 





RETURNED. 

Chambers’s Journal tells the following anec- 
dotes which illustrate the old saying, “There is 
honor among thieves.” A dramatist was sitting 





erably higher up, was shrouded in darkness. 


by a friend at a theatre, and contrived to extract | equally ineffectual in 
a handkerchief from his pocket and transfer it to | warders and policemen recurred to friendly negotia- 
his own. Presently, a man behind him, tapping 
him on the shoulder, whispered, ‘‘Beg pardon; | homage to his 
here’s your purse. Didn't know you belonged to by three rounds of enthusiastic applause, he would 


come down. His terms were promptly agreed to and 
the profession; all right!’’ at the same time slip- | he descended. 


—_——_~+or--— 
DRENCHING A MADMAN. 
The following account of a madman’s freak illus- 


trates how difficult it is at times to manage the in- 
sane: 


As the insane patients of the great Charité Hospi- 
tal at Berlin were taking their accustomed exercise 
in the gardensof that establishment, under the super- 
vision of several attendants, one of them, a lunatic 
cab-driver of herculean strength, contrived to slip 
away from his companions and to clamber up the 
trunk of a huge elm tree. 

Having reached one of the topmost limbs and 
armed himself with a stout branch, which he snapped 
asunder as easily as thongh it had been a mere twig, 
he announced in stentorian accents his intention of 
“staying there forever.” 

In vain did the perplexed warders alternately coax 
and threaten him; he laughed at their blandisl t 
and defied their menaces. 

No one dared to attempt his capture by force, so 
after a couple of hours had ela , the medical au- 
thorities, having obtained permission from the dis- 
trict lieutenant of police, summoned to their assis- 
tance a detachment of the fire brigade of an engine, 
which forthwith commenced to play upon the de- 


ae gymnast. 

aving drenched him for a ten minutes’ spell, the 
remen summoned him to a parley, it could get 

nothing out of him save a fantastic and highflown 

speech of thanks for their “refreshing attentions.” 
Another and still more protracted deluge proving 

inducing him to descend, the 





tions, and their ions at len, moved the tri- 
umphant madman to declare that if they would pay 
mnastic skill and heroic endurance 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 


THE SPARROW IN THE SNOW. 
He hopped down cheerily into the snow, 

Brave little barefoot Brownie,— 
As if snow were the warmest thing below, 

And as coszey as it is downy! 











And his brown little knowing, saucy head, 

In a way that was cutely funny, 

He jerked to one side, as though he said, 

“7 don’t care if it isn’f sunny. 

“T don’t care! [don’t care! I don’t care!’’ he said, 

And he winked with his eye so cheery, 

“For somebody’s left some crumbs of bread, 

So my prospects are not all dreary. 

“And what’sa cold toe, when I’ve got a whole suit 

Of the cunningest warm brown feathers? 

I don’t care if I haven’t a shoe to my foot, 

I’m the bird, sir, for all sorts of weathers. 

“J don’t tly away at the first touch of frost, 

Like some of your fine-tongued birdies; 

I don’t think everything’s ruined and lost 

When the wind mutters threatening wordies. 

“I don’t care!” he chirped; “I don’t care! I don’t 

care! 

It might be a great deal colder; 

But I’m a fellow that knows not fear,— 

Old Winter but makes me bolder!” 

Ah, plain little hardy, brown-coat bird! 

Through life I'll try to remember 

To meet its winters with cheerful word, 

Like thee to brave my December. 

HoWARD GLYNDON. 
——————~+or—____—_ 
For the Companion. 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 

There had been at least three in the family be- 
fore this one, which was destined to be the great- 
est fun of all. 

This was Nan’s. The first ones had all be- 
longed to Johnny, and he used to laugh heartily 
when he was a very little fellow to see how he 
could frighten great big men with a Jack-in-the- 
box. 

One man, a pedler, who was sitting in the 
kitchen, tumbled clear over on the floor when 
Johnny suddenly let Jack pop out at him. 

Uncle Edward threw his arms up into the air, 
and Grandpa dodged away into a corner when- 
ever Johnny ran up to them with that terrible 
little man in a box. 

But the fourth Jack-in-the-box was Nan’s, and 
she kept it popping back and forth so constantly 
that in a day or two it popped clear out of the 
box, on the floor. 

Then it was more fun than before, for Nan 
would catch him, put him back in the box, and 
shut him up tight, and then suddenly touch the 
lid, when he would jump maybe half across the 
room, as briskly as if he were alive, and looking 
so comical with his red face and staring eyes. 

At last Nan broke the box, which spoiled that 
part of the play, but Johnny in a day or so in- 
vented a new way to use the little man, who was 
now to be an ogre, if you know what dreadful 
thing that is. _ 

First Johnny and Nan would build a tall, 
strong tower of blocks with just a little low door 
at the bottom. 

This was to be a prison for the ogre, whom 
they then bravely sought out and captured, and 
pressing him down cluse to the floor, they pushed 
him through the low tower door. 

As soon as he was in, and their hands were off, 
he would spring up to his full height inside the 
tower, and peer at them wildly through a crack, 
but he couldn’t get ont, oh no! 

It was such fun to play ogre that the children 
did not tire of it for a great while, but there 


came a time when the poor little Jack who hadn’t | | 


any box lay forlorn and neglected among a lot 
of old toys. 

Cousin Ted came in one day and spied him 
there. It is a long lane that has no turning, even 
for a broken Jack-in-the-box, and now there was 
to be more fun than ever with him. 

‘Pass him up here, Johnny,’ said Ted, who at 
the same moment unfolded a handkerchief, and 
drew a book towards himself. 

“What are you going to do with him?” asked 
Johnny, wonderingly, as he obeyed orders, and 
Nan left all her dolls to run and see what was go- 
ing on. 

Consin Ted put Jack on his middle finger, and 
dressed two of his other fingers in the handker- 
chief, and then held the book at a proper height 
before them. 

The effect was that of am irresistibly droll- 
faced man making a speech over a desk. 

This is the speech he made with great noddings 
of his head, and great wavings of his hands: 

“Suppose the trees were all cheese, 
The seas were all ink, 

It’s enough to make an old man shake, 
And scratch his head and sink!” 

With the last word down he sank out of sight 
behind the book. 

It was so funny that Johnny and Nan fairly 
danced up and down, and laughed so hard that 


papa and mamma came hurrying in, and then, | 
of course, they had to laugh too. 

Cousin Ted made the little red-faced orator 
speak his piece over and over, amidst wild ap- 
plause, and from that hour Jack’s vocation was 
settled. 

He was to be a lecturer, and every day there- 
after he had to make his speech as often as any- 
one could be found to listen to it, if it was a hun- 
dred times. 

But he will not stand it long, he is almost used 
up. 

It is mamma’s turn to have a “Jack-in-the-box”’ 
now. Nan called her to see it only yesterday. 
“Come, mamma!”’ she cried. ‘‘Here’s a little 
Jack-in-the-box for you!” 

The call came from the kitchen, so mamma 
went out there, when suddenly from a big peach- 
basket that stood on the floor up sprang little 
Nan in the greatest glee, with her curly hair, her 
red cheeks and bright eyes, making the dearest, 
sweetest little Jack that ever jumped up and 
down. Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW BERT MADE HIS TOILET. 
Bert was a little boy from down South, who 
knew very little about a Northern climate. One 
summer he came North with his mamma, and 
they stayed through the fall. 
One cold, rainy November day, there was a 


church-sociable at the vestry, and his mamma 
and aunty both went. me 
“Yd rather stay at home with uncle,” Bert 
said, so he stayed. 

“I believe we’ll go down to the vestry and take 
supper, after all,’”’ his uncle said, just at night. 
“Can you change your clothes without help, 
Bert?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the pleased boy, running 
up to his mamma’s room. It was quite dark, 
and he had no lamp, but he felt around and got 
hold of some clothes that he knew were clean. 

‘Mamma always wants my clothes to be clean 
when I go anywhere,” he said to himself, ‘‘so 
these will be sure to suit her.” 

The clothes were only a blue cotton blouse 
waist, and a pair of his checked summer 
trousers, one of the thinnest, oldest pairs he had, 
and so small for him now that he could only just 
squeeze into them. 

But he put on his new winter-cap with earlaps, 
and felt dressed for anything, and his uncle, like 
& man, never noticed but that he was all right. 

When Bert came into the brightly-lighted ves- 
try among all the nicely-dressed people, he made 
@ sensation, you may besure. His mamma fairly 
groaned in despair, as he came up to her in that 
funny rig. 

“O Bert,” she said, “I only wonder that you 
didn’t put on a pair of my white kid gloves, and 
then you would have been in full party cos- 
tume!” 





a 





A FRIENDL 


LOSSES. 
Loss of money follows drinking; 
Loss of time brings bitter thinking; 
Loss of business follows these— 
Loss of strength aud loss of ease; 
Loss of health, respect, and love, 
Loss of hope of heaven above, 
Loss of friends who once admired, 
Loss of mind, by frenzy fired; 
Loss of usefulness, alas! 
Loss of life’s purpose for the glass; 
Loss of life and loss of soul 
Crown his loss who loves the bowl. 
IQ 
For the Companion, 
A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD 
STORY. 
One cold day in the fall we were busy prepar- 
ing turnips for dinner, and Maud, ‘as a matter of 
course, must help. So we gave her a dull knife, 
and she was working very hard to get the skin 
off, when the door opened, and her “‘little Uncle 
Fred,’ as she called him, came in, sat down by 
the kitchen stove to warm, and called Maud to 
tell him a story. , 

She did not want to leave her work, and so 
went rather slowly and stood by his side. 

**What niust I tell yon?’ she asked. 

“Oh, tell me abont Jonah,” said Fred. (This 
was a great favorite with him on account of her 
original way of ending it.) 

So she commenced. 

“Onct there was a man, name was Donah. Dod 
told him to go and preach in a gwate city, but 
him didn’t want to go, so he fought him would 
run away, and he got on a ship what goes on the 
water, 

“But Dod saw him, and He maked the wind 
blow vely hard, and Donah knew he could not 
getaway. So he telled the seamans to frow him 
right out in the water, and the wind would not 
blow any more, 

“So they frew him out, and a bid, awful fish, 








or 


Y SHELTER. 


a 


what Dod told to go after the ship, just eated 
him up without hurting him, and when he 
wanted to get out he telled the fish, ‘Let me out, 
let me out, else I will whip you, I stick my boot- 
heel right in you,’ so he let him get out where it 
was dry, that is all.” 

‘Well, but what made God put him in there, 
any way?” said Fred. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” with an impatient shrug of 
the fat shoulders, “else it was cause he was peel- 
ing turmits and didn’t take the specks all off.” 

This was too much for our gravity, and the 
peals of laughter with which her story was re- 
ceived sent the little pet, very much grieved, to 
mother to be comforted, but we never could get 
her to tell it again. Fay. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


As a little girl and her aunt were going home 
in the evening, after the Sabbath school lesson 
concerning God’s promise to Abraham, Lucy 
stood on the steps and gazed earnestly in the 
starry sky. 

“What are you looking at, Lucy?” 

“Tam counting Abraham’s children,” was her 
reply. 


When Tommy was a very small boy, he had a 
birthday present of a new suit of clothes. His 
mamma called it his birthday-suit, and as he 
could not talk very well, he called it his “‘birf- 
day,” and thought it extra nice. 

One day when he had it on ready to go to ride, 
a little playmate threw some water on him. 
Rushing into the house, he sobbed out, “O 
mamma, Frank frew water all over my birfday!” 

Out in the door-yard one day Carrie saw a log 
covered with a kind of curled toadstools, and 
sidling up to her mother, she whispered, ‘‘Can 
that log hear? It’s all covered over with ears.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
1. 
RIDDLES. 


An old-time founder of a city fair; 
ce age an enclosure for beasts unclean; 
Again, an instrument mighty, though small; 
wo spellings, but pronounced all alike, I ween. 
A wonderful and useful machine; 
A trap mentioned in Holy Writ; 
A worse trap to catch red-nosed men; 
One word tells the whole of it. 


2. 
SHIP-BUILDING. 
My first letter is a common abbreviation; my first 
two may be read right and left on any business street; 
first three is a person on the negative side; first four 
commits to memory. Mysecond four is aschoolboy’s 
favorite hero; my next two make the sense of toward; 
what remains is the name of a king. My wholeisa 
United States war-ship. E. L. E. 


3. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. When a letter runs, it destroys something. 
2. A letter by travelling becomes scornful. 
3. When a letter is maltreated, it is made plain. 
4. A letter by imitating a tree becomes credulous. 
5. A letter perforated is prepared to travel. 
> When a letter is measured, it is found to be em- 
oyed. 
° 7. A letter by thinking becomes laughable. 
8. A letter is skilful when saucy. 
9. Attach a letter toa firearm, and it is commenced, 

WILLIE F. Morss. 


4. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. Pulp. ° 
Taunts. A spice. 
A dried fish. Hanging. 
A limit. A well-known trade-mark. 
A vowel. . TWILL. 


MEN OF POETRY. 
Find the characters to whom the quotations refer. 
“Do not fear! Heaven is as near,’ 
He said, “‘by water as by land.” 

“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” 

“All read, transported, his pure classic page; 

Read and forget their climate and their age.” 

“So he leaned his head on his hands, and read 

e book between his knees,” 
“He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced,” 
“Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
“A single laugh demolished the right arm 
f his own country.” 
“And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer and then a gleam of light.” 
“He died a gallant knight, 
With sword in hand, for England’s right.” 
“Wild, timid hares were drawn from woods to share 
his home caresses, y 
Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tender- 
nesses.”” 


“I could give up the young fame I burned to win,— 
All, all, save the name I glory in.” G. E. H. 


6. 
MUTILATED WORD. 

Whole, Iam a part of the body. Behead, and Iam 
atree. Curtailed, lam a kind of work. Beheaded 
and curtailed, Iam a useful article used in dressin 
Behead again, I am a preposition. Curtail prepedt 
tion, and I am a pronoun. 


7. 
PICTURE PUZZLE. 





The names of nine animals are represented by the 
above tree and its surroundings. 


EpitH Estes. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, 
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2. Omen, m-omen-t. Age, w-age-s. Aver, t-aver-n. 
Ease, w-ease-l. Went, t-went-y. Rough, b-rongh-t. 
Ate, w-ate-r. Ton, s-ton-e. Ann, F-ann-y. Ermina, 
t-ermina-l. ‘Live, Q-live-r. Ache, R-aehel. 

3. Buskin. 

Toueseeoearn 

en 
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Pond 
Zona 
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5. 1, “The Marble Fann,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
2, “The Water Babies,” by Charles Kingsley. 3, “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” by James Fennimore Cooper. 
6 eee of Sleepy Hollow,” by Washington Irving. 
. Twine. 

7. Guy, tie, sly, pie, lie, high, sky, by, nigh, try, buy, 
thigh, cry, eye, die, sigh, fly, why, pry, rye, shy, vie, 





spy; fie, wry, lye, dry, lye, bye. 
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COLD FEET. 

Very many persons do not properly care for their 
feet. They use cotton stockings and thin shoes in 
winter; sometimes they sit, perhaps for hours, with 
their feet damp and even wet. It is not unfrequent 
for females to go about their household work half a 
day ata time with feet inadequately protected, while 
the cold currents of air cause a temperature 40° less 
near the floor than overhead. 

Some people become so habituated to cold feet as 
not to “feel”’ the chill—the long-continued cold hav- 
ing contracted the blood-vessels and destroyed the 
proper sensibility of the nerves. Nota few persons 
go to bed in a cold room with the feet still cold, to 
have them yet further chilled by a cold bed. 

Now, the feet sustain a close nervous relation to 
the rest of the body. Hence it is that the physician 
applies heat to the feet to relieve a congested brain. 
The feet of one whose legs are paralyzed will kick 
when tickled, though the person is not conscious of 
the tickling, ner, except by sight, even of the kick- 
ing. This indicates, too, one of the reasons why a rusty 
nail in the foot causes that fearful disease, lockjaw. 
Good health cannot be enjoyed unless the blood cir- 
culates warm and strong through the extremities. 

Mothers should see to it that their children’s feet 
are well clad; and should, from time to time during 
the day, remove their shoes to make sure that they 
arewarm. They should further train them to right 
ideas and habits in this respect. 

With all persons the rule in winter should be 
woollen stockings and thick-soled shoes, and rubbers 
in wet weather. Extra soles, whether of ‘cork, felt, 
or even thick paste-board, may be used to great ad- 
vantage. Slippers or shoes that can be easily re- 
moved should be worn about ‘house. If the feet are 
permanently cold from the shrinkage of the blood- 
vessels, this will tend to enlarge them again. In such 
cases they should be soaked every night for a time in 
quite warm water. 

Tile 4 
HOW IT WAS OBTAINED. 

The value of good penmanship—and all kinds of 
similar manual skill—has been proved in the expe- 
rience of many a boy seeking a situation. It pays 
well to take pains during one’s school-days ir making 
letters and figures, so as to acquire an elegant hand. 
A New York paper relates how acity merchant con- 
cluded to give a day’s job to a boy who wanted a 
steady place, and was so much pleased with his will- 
ingness that he told the lad to come the next morn- 
ing. 


He was there long before any one else was, and in 
that way showed his promptness. During the day, 
when the foreman was oui, he marked the weight on 
some bundles that he had been weighing. The head 
of the firm happened to notice the figures, and as 
they were so well made, and in a strange hand, he in- 
quired as to who made them. 

When he learned that the new boy had made them, 
he sent for him to come down to the office. When 
he came into the office he was asked to show a speci- 
men of his writing by copying an article. His writ- 
ing was so beautiful tha’ ecided to hire him for 
an office clerk. 


alighted upon a boulder at the side of thetrack. The | 
lool Nimrods had wild turkey tor dinner Sunday. 
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BOILING WATER ON PAPER. 


DEC. 16, 1880. 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE | 


In Nervous Debility. Loss of Appetite, Etc. A N @] F F E R 


I used Horstord’s Acid Phosphate in nervous debility —TO— 


wat in tuisa cape ttou'wane 8 onegeawse-| CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


The following experiments for boiling water and | ach and bowels, G.M.COLLINS,M.D., Tipton, Ind. (Com. 





melting lead on a sheet of paper are given in Nature. 





do, in a square box without a lid. Hang this up toa 
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walking stick by four threads, and support the stick BiG PA' ‘peall our Rubber. Printing Stamps, Rawples 


upon books or other convenient props. 


Then alamp or taper must be placed under the 
dainty caldron. In a few minutes the water will boil. 
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During the past four years that we have been established 


free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, Vhio. 





sells ra) aly for 0 cts. Catalogue free 
5. M. SPENC 12 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





The only fear is lest the threads should catch fire 
and let the water spill into the lamp and over the ta- 


paper does not bara, because it is wet; and ft it re- | (NDIGO BLUE | 2s: 


in Boston, we have sent out over seven thousand of 
these Club orders. 

Below rete of the weer Eremieee ~ oe 

Witha Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 
- Second St., Philadelphia. oun a $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set of 


BARLOW'S | THE FAMILY WASH 2 BLUE. 
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sisted the wet it still would not burn through, be- 
cause the heat imparted to it on one side by the flame 
would be very rapidly coAducted away by the water 
on the other. 

Another experiment of a similar nature, but per- 
haps even more striking, is as follows: Twist up the 
edges of a common playing card, or other bit of card- 
board, so as to fashion it into a light tray. 

On this tray pase a layer of small shot or bits of 
lead and heat it over the flame of alamp. The lead 
will melt, but the card will not burn. 


It may be charred a little round the edges, but im- 25 Sheets EMBOSSED SCRAP PICTURES, 


nrg. A below the lead it will not be burned, for 
here again 
as fast as it is supplied on the other. 
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turnable v4 not satisfactory. Lists free. Agents wanted. 
HENRY 8. DATE, 126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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A writer in the Christian Union tells how when a 
boy he was stimulated to a love of nature, by a 
rough man, whose exterior covered a kind heart. 
He was the conductor of a milk-train, who came 
and sat next me in the caboose at the end of 
the train and put his hand on my shoulder as though 
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he would crush it down to the seat. 


I was a mere boy, and a stranger to him, but he GRAND CHANCE~-CARD | COLLECTORS ! S : L F _ACTI N G 


wished me to “Look quick! at that drop in the moun- 
tain; and when we get around this cut just see what 


For 
Ssaivet youll gat I'novcr ms that sight; Took | Sven sire dog crac tee de 
elegant, same price. Selling hundrede of the popular series 
Ishall never forget that sunset, right through a (60) f oon rit g o poy - 


gap in the violet-tinted mountain, nor the man and | B. KING, Steam Printer, 53 Summer Street, Boston. 


for it every night.” 
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mail 27c.), or 25 choicer, same price. 





his rough expression of delight. So that had been 
his habit for years, and he was about forty-five; and 
he had to share it with me—a boy, a stranger! 

I never forgot that conductor; and look just 


where he told me to, now, some years after, when- op bg Ty a Bo, proof. 
ever I am afforded the opportunity. He little knows ‘Farmers, pet Laborers of all k all kinds, it is 
without an equa Sen 

I learned in later years that he was highly es-| for circular a price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 


r] A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
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the good he did me. 


teemed all along the road, and that he was always 
helping little children, and doing errands down in 
the city for people; and need we wonder why? 
<siiansaetecegillbahaiatibieg lines 
A SKEPTICAL NEGRO. 

The Rev. John Jasper, a colored preacher of Rich- 
mond, Va., don’t believe in modern astronomy. He 
holds to the ancient opinion that the sun and planets 
go around the earth. . One of Jasper’s race at Wood- 
land, Md., don’t believe in the telegraph, as this an- 
ecdote affirms: 

Last Monday week an old negro brought to the of- 
fice adespatch, which he ordered sent off immediate- 
ly. Mr. Brown answered “Allright,” took the paper 
and sent off the message; then, taking down his file, 
he placed the original on the hook and hung it up in 
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the office and went on to attend to his business. 

The negro took his seat and os for half an hour, 
never taking his eyes off the er on the file. Af- 
ter waiting until he was out o ° l patience, he said,— 

“I say, boss, haint you gwine ter send dat message? 
It’s berry important: it should go ’megetly.”” 


comets h long ago: it’s delivered long before this.” 


LISH 
e negro then said, “Ye can’t fool dis chile. It’s | SONG contains 50 of the latest fan ballads by Sudii- 


not sent at all; it’ 3 hangin’ updar on de hook, Isaw 


ye when ye put it dar, an’ I hasn’t taken my eyes off’n weno 


it since. 

Mr. Brown tried to explain, but nothing short of 
sending the paper message whirling alas & phe, tele- 
graph-wires would satisfy Mr. Darkey. on’t be- 
lieve yet the message was sent. 


ileal ain 
AN IMPUDENT PARROT. 

A parrot is as amusing as Mark Twain, whom they 
resemble in the habit of saying the unexpected word. | 
The following story, which Forest and Stream says | 
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is authentic, illustrates their peculiarity: 





Ataclub house in Boston, there was kept in the 
billiard room a parrot which was so tame and such a 
favorite that it was not confined to its cage, but was 
allowed the liberty of the room, and often perched 
upon the furniture or wandered about the floor. 

On one occasion, when the bird was seated in a 
corner of the room, a gentleman entered, followed 
Mad ay dog, whether a pointer or a setter we do not 


"The dog after a few moments winded the parrot, 
drew on it, and finally stood fast. The bird, which | 
had been up to this time apparently oblivious of the 
presence of the animal, now turned its head slowly, 
and in tones expressive ‘of the utmost contempt said, 
“Go home, you fool.’ 

The dog started, looked, and then turning tail, 
slunk out of the room. It is said that although up 
to this time the animal had been a splendid hunter, 
he would thenceforth never point a bird. 


eenaien nil eaneskcaih 
MUTUALLY SURPRISED. } 

A man and a bear were so suddenly introduced 
among the Maine woods as to surprise each. The 





So this boy, “te was poo t 
situation and a ood salty (4 hie NS roe to do 
I work that he was given to do; also by taking 
pains with his figures and writing. 


- a 
TURKEYS FOR DINNER. 

Running over turkeys with a locomotive is a clumsy 
way of killing them; but when turkeys choose their 
own method of dying, and insist on standing in the 
engine’s way, they must fare accordingly. The fol- 
lowing is from the St. Thomas (Ontario) Times: 


Recently, on the Canada Southern Railway, Engi- 
neer Clapp met with an ome and novel adventure. 
Mr. Clapp was comin rom Amherstburg on 

arday morning ~* c i A the fast express, and 
when about three miles west of Comber, he observed 

a ficck of wild turkeys on the track. He knew tur- 
bose were like old hens oe in front of a wagon or 

train,—cunning, 7 Sen y to jump out of the way 
just in the nick of time. 

The turkeys didn’t budge, however; they seemed to 

charmed. t the reason of this was that, owing 
to the a condition of the atmosphere, the wary 
birds 4 iscern the approach of the locomotive. 

There were sao forty or fifty in the flock, but 

as the knew they couldn’t do any harm if 
there been many more of them, he let out a 
screw or twoon the throttle, just to see them ae 
They went up on all sides, some reaching wn altitude 
fl obably thirty feet. One lit on the coal in the 
» and another whizzed in the cab window. 
Seated tarkeys were killedin all. One of the tur- 
soared throngh a rail-fence, and a big fellow 





Aroostook Pioneer narrates the chance meeting: 


One day last week an Oakfield man named Clark 
went to the woods in quest of partridges. While 
looking for game he came toa log, over which he 
jumped and came down upon a mother bruin, who 
was quietly nursing her cubs. 

It is hard to tell which was most surprised, Mr. 
Clark or the bear, and it soon became evident that a 
contett between brute force and strategy was una- 
voidable. 

Bruin made for her man and gave him an unwel- 
come hag, tearing his clothes into fragments. ’ Let- 
ting go to get a better hold gave Mr. Clark temporary 

vantage, which he made use of. 

After breaking the breach of his gun over her head, 
he made his escape. The bear pursued him several 

rods, but finally gave up the chase and returned to 
her offspring. 
‘tinea fpsniadiitantin 


Josh BILLINGS suggests that if a man is on his way 
to the woods to commit suicide, and a bull suddenly | 
gives chase,the chances are that he willrun for his life. 


“Joust take a bottle of my medicine,” said a quack 
doctor to a consumptive, ‘‘and you'll never cough 
again.” “Is it so fatal as that?” gasped the patient. 


Daneury’s grateful policeman was at breakfast 
on Sunday morning, wrestling with a piece of re- 
markably tough veal. His wife said to him, “You al- 
ways say there’s something to be thankfal for in ev- 
erything. I guess you'd be puzzled to find anything 
to be thankful for in that piece of veal.” “Not at 
all,” he cheerfully respond. stopping to breathe; 
“T was just thinking how nkful we shoukLbe that 
we met it when it was young.”—Danbury News, 
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